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The “‘AB C” Disc Fan 
COOLS AND VENTILATES. 


Removes Steam from Slashers and Dye Houses 


iS STRONC, DURABLE, EFFICIENT. 
Send for Catalogue No. 161 N. 
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Waterwheel Governors for Textile Mills | 


Electric Light Power and Railroad Work. 


We now guarantee absolute satisfaction. Write for reference in your 


locality. 
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Broadway and Chestnut Sts, Akron, Ohio. 
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Harriman, - Tenn. 


F.E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES Loom Works 
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A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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CYPRESS TANKS, TUBS 
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Any Size, Any Shape. Our Catalogue for the 
asking. 


Cc. M. DAVIS & SON, Palatka, Florida. 
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ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
MADE FOR EFFICIENT AND SO SAY THE MAJORITY OF 
ECONOMICAL CLEANING, COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


———HICHEST AWARD MEDALS (893, 1887, 1878.— 


India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 




















— Spinning and Twister Rings, 
— ; We Make U. 8. Standard Traveler Cleaners, 
ee The Best Ring Holders, 
SS _ S en) Economical Traveler Cups. 
. < —— : That Can WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Cco., U, S. Standard Traveler Cleaner 
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A. FH. WASHBURN, 


Cotton Machinery «« Equipment 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


Manila Sisal and Jute Cordage, 
65 Wall St., NEW YORK 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


All payments for advertising in Cot- 
ton and subscriptions thereto must be 
made direct tothe home officein Atlanta | 
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tions under any circumstances. Bills 
for advertising and subscriptions are 
sent out from the home office, when 
due, and all remittances must be made 
direct to this company. 
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& s 
A COTTON MILL IN THESOUTH 
TO GROW ITS OWN COTTON. 

Recent conditions in the cotton trade 
have turned the attention of the world 
upon the cotton field. As a result of 
this close scrutiny upon the part of 
many who before had given the matter 
little thought, there are some important 
developments in the making. One of 
the most interesting of these is a syndi- 
cate which has for its object the grow- 
ing of cotton on a large scale and the 
manufacture of that cotton in its own 
mill. This is so radical a departure 
from existing methods that it commands 
the attention of the entire trade. 

Can the manufacturer of cotton grow 
his own raw materia] ? Certainly not to 
so great an extent as the grower of cot- 
ton can manufacture his own product. 
Few manufacturers can grow cotton at 
all. The number of growers that can 
manufacture cotton is comparatively 
small. There are individual planters 
throughout the South who are abun- 
dantly able to establish mills and manu- 
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facture the greater part of the product 
of their fields. It is being done in a way 
in several places all the time. It is proba- 
bly true that the particular cotton which 
these men grow is not manufactured in 
the mills in which they are largely 
interested. This, however, does not 
affect the feasibility of a plan which 
contemplates such an arrangement. 
Consider a Georgia instance. Mr. Jud- 
son L. Hand, of the Pelham Manufac- 
turing Co., probably grows as much cot- 
ton as his mill consumes during the 
year. We do not know this to be an 
actual fact, but it is so nearly true as to 
be a case in point. He grows cotton, 
crushes seed from that cotton, manufac- 
tures fertilizer for use on the land which 
grew the cotton and finally manufac- 
tures totton. Where would centraliza- 
tion imperil the success of the individual 
industry ? 

Col. James M. Smith, of Smithonia, 
grows approximately six thousand bales 
of cotton. His plantation is equipped 
with an oil mill and fertilizer works and 
is a self-supporting unit except for the 
fact that his cotton is sold in the raw 
instead of being manufactured on the 
premises. Under the Smith plan of 
farming Col. Smith has become a mil- 
lionaire. Had he manufactured his raw 
cotton and marketed the finished prod- 
uct, displaying the same executive and 
business ability in the management of 
the mill as he has shown in his farming 
operations during the last ten years, 
what would be his rating now. In the 
last ten years he has marketed not less 
than 50,000 bales of cotton. In the good 
years for mills what profit has been 
made on the products of his farm by 
distant mills ? 

Why cotton mills are being built in 
the South is a question which is being 
asked no longer. The basic reason lies 
in the fact that the raw material for 
these mills is produced in the South. 
Authorities are now admitting that the 
mill in the cotton field holds the key to 
the situation. Theoretically the grow- 








ing and manufacturing of cotton by the 
same business organization is not radi- 
cally different from conditions that 
obtain in scattered instances in the 
South at present. To our minds there 
is nothing intrinsically wrong with the 
combination. There are successful mill 
men who are successful farmers in their 
individual capacities. Where will the 
combination of these industries weaken 
their chances for success ? 

Why should a manufacturer desire to 
grow his own cotton if it be practicable 
To be assured of a supply of cotton 
at the least possible cost, subjected to 
the least possible expense in transporta- 
tion from gin house to mill door and 
freed from the possibility of a specula- 
tive corner. From thestandpoint of the 
manufacturer they are not only desira- 
ble, but also, like many other desirable 
things, they are unattainable. 

There was a time when the manufac- 
turer had no disposition to grow his 
own cotton. The raw material was laid 
at the mill door, at times, for approxi- 
mately what it cost the farmer to grow 
it. The farmer bore the brunt of the 
battle and the mill man was perfectly 
willing to let him doit. The mills fat- 
tened at the expense of the farmer. 
Cotton is intrinsically worth at least ten 
cents the pound on the farmer’s wagon, 
Lancashire to the contrary notwith- 
standing. People who have given the 
matter close study from every stand- 
point believe that in future he will come 
very near to getting that figure on 
an average. When growing cotton was 
a process of swapping dollars capital 
looked askance at the agricultural end 
of the industry and favored the manu- 
facturing. Now that in every pound of 
cotton grown there is a profit of three 
cents, at the least, a combination of the 
two is looked upon with marked favor. 

Throughout the South cotton is grown 
at a cost which approximates six cents 
the pound. On the large plantations 
where business methods are in use this 
cost is materially reduced. Some small 





















farmers find it impossible to grow the 
staple for less than eight cents. ‘The 
fault there lies in the man. Cotton isa 
peculiar crop. It is subject to more ills 
than a hot house exotic, yet it is surer 
than any other field product in the world. 
If this were not true, year in and year 
out, the civilized world had gone naked 
before this. Cotton is a bankable asset 
before the seed sprouts. Its culture is 
not more hazardous than any other bus- 
iness. This very fact has made the past 
heavy crops possible. A negro with 
nothing on God’s green earth but his 
pickaninnies could rent land, get mules, 
plows and food advanced on his mere 
promise to grow cotton. All these 
things were advanced by men who had 
spent their lives growing cotton and with 
whom it was an investment and not a 
speculation. 

The plantation system 
more remunerative than the small farm 
plan. The small farmer has _ trouble 
with labor. The negro is a gregarious 
individual and the plantation requiring 
several hundred hands can keepa supply 
of labor when the farmer of small 
acreage finds difficulty in holding his 
small force together. If it should 
become necessary to import labor a col- 
ony of Italians or Japanese can be held 
together on a large plantation without 
difficulty. 

When planting cotton on a large scale 
the use of modern farm machinery and 
modern methods is permissible and pos- 
sible to an extent which cannot be 
attained by the small farmer. On the 
large plantations a better yield is 
secured and a better staple is produced. 
Haphazard,slipshod methods which have 
characterized the culture of cotton are 
eliminated. 

The plans under advisement contem- 
plate the purchase of about 15,000 acres 
of land, of which two-thirds is to be 
planted to cotton each year. With 
proper cultivation and average seasons 
this acreage will produce five thousand 
bales. The seed, approximating 2,000 
tons, after allowing sufficient for plant- 
ing the next crop, will be crushed by an 
oil mill on the place. The oil will be 
sold and the meal manufactured into 
fertilizer for restoration to the land. 
The operation of the oil mill will pro- 
vide fertilizer sufficient to build up the 
land to a condition not common to cotton 
farms in this section, and will reduce the 
cost of growing cotton very materially. 

It is thought that this land can be 
purchased in a desirable locality for 
$150,000, approximately. To put the 
place in working order and make the 
first crop will require an additional 
$100,000. 

This cotton will cost approximately 
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six cents to grow and be put in shape 
for the mill. Between the gin house 
and the mill there will be not one item 
of expense except the interest on the 
investment in a warehouse, which would 
be essentially a part of the plant 
required for the mill. By this means 
would be eliminated some items of 
expense which form a not inconsiderable 
sum total in a year’s operation. 

Not one pound of the products of the 
farm need be sold as raw material. The 
cotton will be sold as cloth. The kind 
of goods to be made at the mill is yet to 
be announced. Until that be done the 
question of manufacturing costs cannot 
be intelligently discussed. At the root 
of the matter lies the fact that a new 
and thoroughly modern mill will haves 
every opportunity for profitable opera- 
tion afforded elsewhere in the South 
with the additional advantage of secur- 
ing its raw material at least three cents 
the pound less than its competitors. 

It is possible thatsuch an acreage can 
be found where water power is availa- 
ble. If it so happen the power expense 
will be materially reduced although the 
preliminary expense of installation would 
be larger. The gins, oil mill and fertil- 
izer works would all be run from one 
central power plant. This will afford 
certain economies which will go toward 
the reduction of the expense of prepar- 
ing cotton for the mill. 

This cotton company which will han- 
dle the staple from start to finish will, 
under wise management, bean extremely 
profitable business. The growing of 
cotton on a large scale has been exceed- 
ingly remunerative. It differs entirely 
from the methods employed on the small 
farms. The crushing of cottonseed and 
the manufacture of commercial feriil- 
izers combined are profitable enterprises. 
The manufacture of cotton is very prof- 
itable in the majority of Southern mills 
under normal conditions, and the supply 
of low-priced cotton will assure the suc- 
cess in this instance. Here lies an 
opportunity for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital in what has proven to be 
the surest business in the country. 


THE SOUTH AND CHINESE 
EXCLUSION. 

There is a growing sentiment in the 
South against the exclusion of Chinese 
from the United States. That our 
Western watergate should be barred to 
emigrants while the Latin hordes of 
Europe poured in increasing numbers 
through the Eastern ports, has always 
seemed foolish in the extreme. If our 
memory serves aright Southern senators 
helped to enact the legislation demanded 
by the miner of the West. Without the 
assistance of the South the measure 
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would hardly have become a law. To 
say the best for them, our statesmen saw 
but dimly into the future needs of their 
immediate section. 

Chinese exclusion is cutting into the 
South's interests from two sides. In 
the first place, we need labor to grow 
the cotton demanded by the world. 
Agricultural labor must needs be cheap 
if agricultural products are to be pro- 
duced at low cost. The cotton field does 
not attract the white man quite so 
strongly as it might if our climate were 
other than almost sub-tropical. It isa 
proven fact that the most desirable class 
of agricultural emigrants, the peoples of 
Northern Europe, will not settle in the 
South. Emigration, in the main, fol- 
lows the parallels of latitude. Every 
effort has so far failed to bring desirable 
laborers in any quantity to Southern 
cottcn fields. Future efforts will fail 
from the same natural causes. The 
South will sooner or later be reduced to 
the necessity of importing agricultural 
labor in large quantity or see her great- 
est crop fall short of requirements. 
Where will she turn atthat time? All 
tropical countries have turned to China 
for their labor when the native supply 
failed. Our natural resource is there- 
fore cut off by operation of law. 

COTTON does not depreciate the inter- 
nal development of the South, the in- 
creasing number of farms operated 
throughout by white men nor the 
steady growth of the white population. 
We stand on the assertion that our sup- 
ply of cotton field labor is failing rap- 
idly, and that it cannot be augmented 
from within the- borders of our own 
country. Statistics show the negro to 
be a disappearing factor in the cotton 
field. Asa race he is getting too heavy 
for light work and too light for heavy 
work. The cotton field is even now the 
last resort of the negro. He will work 
anywhere else rather than in the field— 
not differing much in this respect from 
another race which might be mentioned. 
The government statistics of planted 
acreage may seem to disprove the asser- 
tion that our labor is scarce. The 
white man may plant and the white 
man may cultivate, largely, but the 
negro must gather the crop and at pick- 
ing time there will come a how! for 
help. Chewing the string may prove 
the quality of the pudding, but the 
pickers available will determine the size 


- of the cotton crop. 


The qualities which set the West 
against the Chinaman make him a good 
laborer for the cotton field. He is quiet 
and works all the time. He lives on 
little and is docile and teachable. With 
him in evidence the plantation commis- 
sary account might not prove very prof- 
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itable, but the quality of the Chinese la- 
bor would offset that difference between 
the Chinaman and the negro. He would 
not come into competition with the 
white man and there is no agricultural 
labor union to howl bloody murder at 
the sight of a pigtail. 

So much for the agricultural side of 
the question. What is the attitude of 
government toward the Chinese doing 
for our trade in export cottons? . What 
encouragement is there for a Chinese 
merchant to trade with the United 
States? Chinese exclusion is a billet in 
the hands of Russia and Germany with 
which their merchants are hammering 
the life out of the export trade of our 
Southern mills. We have no great fa- 
cilities for trade with China and Chinese 
merchants are not straining themselves 
to provide them at the end of the route. 
If any strong interest is furthering such 
a project from this side its work is not 
very much in evidence. The Russo- 
Chinese Bank sends thousands of 
Chinese merchants into Russia each 
year and gets them in close touch with 
Russian traders. The very opposite is 
true of our trade in those parts. What 
business we get is in spite of obstacles 
and not because of advantages. What 
might be done under more auspicious 
circumstances is only to be guessed at. 

Commerce between the United States 


and China will never attain great mag- | 


nitude so long as the present policy is 
maintained. Our government may pose 
as the great and good friend of that 
troubled country, but will never get the 
trade of that country to which we are 
entitled until arrangements more satis- 
factory to the Chinese are made. 

With an abundance of cheap labor the 
South can raise any necessary amount 
of cotton and sell it at a price which 
will allow of its profitable manufacture. 
With our planters and our manufacturers 
both prosperous, the wealth of the sec- 
tion would increase at a very rapid rate. 
Between this condition and the South 
stands a law which was never based 
upon justice or reason. 


Ir Lancashire will only take the ad- 
vice of Col. J. Burnaby Shelley, quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, her spinners 
will learn a few things. The idea ofa 
mill across the water sending its own 
buyer to pick up small lots of cotton 
here and there is an iridescent dream- 
The cotton buyer operates on the small- 
est possible margin of profits and sells 
to the mill cheaper than the foreign mill 
can buy from the farmer. 


THE British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion stipulates in its prospectus that no 
profits will be paid to stockholders for 


seven years. At this distance it does 
not seem that seven fat years will fol- 
low the seven lean. Still, it is evident 
that hope springs eternal in the British 
breast where cotton growing is con- 
cerned. 


In the eyes of Lancashire only the 
bull cotton speculator is a gambler. 


THE round bale, like other rolling 
stones, evidently gathered little moss. 


ONE enthusiastic cotton planter sug- 
gests that an heroic statue of Sully be 
constructed of cotton and displayed at 
St. Louis. 


MUNSEY’s Magazine says that in 
Southern cotton mill settlements the 
very babies toil in the mills. Munsey’s 
publishes fiction exclusively. 


THE Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners at Zurich have passed resolu- 
tions condemning the prevalence of cool 
nights and the the lack of rain in the 
cotton belt. 





THE cotton mills of South Carolina 
will be assessed for taxation this year 
on a basis of sixty percentum of their 
declared value. The method of ascer- 
taining values will be the same as in 
previous years. The basis for assessing 
oil mills and fertilizer works has not yet 
been announced. 


IF IT be true that the Gautemalan ant 
will destroy the boll weevil not only the 








sluggard but also the busy man will be 
advised to study his example and see 
how the operation is performed. 


Dry weather in the Southeast is going 
to make lots of bumblebee cotton. Un- 
less the price be very attractive much of 
this will never be picked. 


THE contest between the boll weevil 
and the Gautemalanantis nowon. The 
industrious ant draws first blood. The 
cotton world breathlessly awaits the 
result of the next round. 


JUST one question. Did anyone ever 
hear of a cotton picking machine when 
the fields were white with cotton? Has 
there been a summer in twenty years 
which did not bring forth a half-dozen 
successful ones when there was no cot- 
ton to try them on ? 








THE British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion has succeeded in securing subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $500,000 to pro- 
mote the growing of cotton in the colo- 
nies. They propose to raise $2,500,000 
to be devoted to that purpose. That 
amount expended in either of our cotton 
states would increase the world’s sup- 
ply more in one year than it will in the 
colonies in twenty. If it be the purpose 
of the association to increase the cotton 
supply money expended in the South 
will produce tangible results. 





SOUTHERN competition is playing 
havoc with those New England mills 
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OAK LEATHER TANNERS AND BELT MAKERS. 


supply our ravidly increasing trade. * ~ 
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BRANCHES: Atlanta, Philadelphia, New York City, Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and St. Louis. »* »* 


This Plant isnow being doubled in order to 


























BARK HOUSE. 


LEACH HOUSE. 





ABSOLUTELY 


PURE OAK  TANNAGE. 











This cut shows a small section of our Bark 
House. The bark is pure oak and is shipped to 
us from the mountains of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where it is first ground and put up in 
sucks, as shown in cut. 





All Bark Must Be Leached 











This cut shows section of Leach House where 
the bark is leached giving us the 


Pure Oak Liquor 


For Tanning purposes. 








If you are looking for the -————as— 
Highest Grade of Belting 
Possible to Produce * 


Please consult us before placing your order. 
t=] 





All inquiries solicited and promptly an- 
swered. Address 


Atlanta, Ga., or Worcester, Mass. 
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‘Whitin, Hitson and 
WoonsockKet’’ 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 


Ww have furnished Plans, Spestoatons. and Engineer- 
ing Work, for nearly one hundred cotton mills in the 
South. 

Having furnished Machinery and Complete Equipments 
for nearly all of these mills, and for many designed by 
other engineers, our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results A large majority of Southern mills 
use some of our machinery, many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 


WOONSOCKET Roving Machinery, 
Improvements. 


WHITIN Cards. Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and 
Ribbon Lap Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, 
| Looms, Quillers. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENTS: Winding, Slashing, 
and Warping Machinery; Cloth Room Machinery; Dye 
House Machinery; Power Plants: Steam, Water. and 
Electric; Fire Protection; Electric Lighting; Humidifying 
Apparatus; Heating and Ventilating Apparatus; Shafting, 
Pulleys, and Hangers; Belting and Supplies. 


with their Patented 


Stuart W. Cramer, 


ENCINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 


BRANCH OFFICE. 
Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MAIN OFFIE: 
| South Tryon Street, 
| Chestotte, N.C. 
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WOONSOCKET ROVING FRAME. 


Complete Equipments 


for 
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that are filled with antiquated machin- 
ery. The staid and conservative Wool 
and Cotton Reporter is advising such 


mills to wake advantage of the dullness 
in the machinery market and refit their 


mills at low cost. 





A BooM always follows a period of 
depression in the textile trade. Experi- 
enced observers say the greatest building 
boom that ever struck the country will 
take place in the Southern textile field 
so soon as present conditions are over- 
come. It is conceded that many mills 
will be built and that they will be built 
in the South. 


On June Ist, the banks of Georgia 
showed deposits of $53,000,000 in excess 
of the showing made the same day last 
year. Other Southern States made sim- 
ilar exhibits. High cotton caused this 
influx of money and Southern farmers 
are just that much better able to fight 
the bear element. 


CoTron manufacturers should study 
the conditions that obtained in the trade 
during the years between 1890 and 1900 
when farmers were forced to sell their 
cotton below the cost of production. 
The prices of manufactured goods were 
forced down in proportion. In bearing 
cotton recently to its present level the 
spinners who joined in that movement 
have hurt themselves tremendously. 





Retailers, jobbers and wholesalers are 
combined to force the price of manufac- 
tured goods to the lowest level. It is 
idle for them to hope that the price 
of raw cotton will be permanently fixed 
below nine to ten cents. Ten to twelve- 


cent cotton means prosperity to farmer 


and manufacturer alike. 


COTTON acreage estimates for this 
year are based on a guessed increase 
over last year’s acreage. Last year’s 
was based on a guessed increase over 
that of 19023. That of 19023 was 
was guessed atas compared with 1900 01. 
The acreage shown by the census for 
the year 1899 was fairly authoritative. 
Since that time four guesses have been 
made...The man who pins his faith to 
an acreage approximating 32,000,000 
this year is wrong. An absolutely cor- 
rect farm census oi the cotton states 
this year would not show 28,000,000 
acres of cotton inc ultivation. 





THE Southern cotton trade is slowly 
but surely lining up behind the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. It is only a 
question of time until the bulk of the 
trading of the South will be done in New 
Orleans. Opposition to the bear ele- 
ment on the New York Cotton Exchange 


‘is crystallizing to an extent not dreamed 


of there. The bear element is so per- 
sistently in evidence there that the en- 





tire membership will feel the effect of 
Southern opposition. The growth of 
business is effectively shown by the in- 
crease in value of seats on that ex- 
change. In 1900 seats were valued at 
$75.00. During the current season seats 
have sold for as high as $9,000. Recent 
sales, during the depression, were on a 
$4,500 basis. Sully paid $5,000 for his. 


THE bureau reports show a steadily 
increasing cotton acreage and a steadily 
decreasing crop. The bureau’s acreage 
report is the most bearish factor in the 
cotton trade, the most misleading and 
incorrect. No one doubts the increased 
acreage this year. Cane plauters in 
Louisiana, rice farmers in Louisiana and 
Texas and tobacco growers in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia have cut other crops 
to put in cotton. Itis difficult, however, 
to believe, that for four years previous 
the acreage has increased an average of 
1,000,000 the year. If it were possible 
to get actual figures the acreage this 
year would not exceed that credited to 
1900. 





AT the meeting of the Georgia Indus 
trial Association, composed of cotton 
mill men, $40,000,000 were represented. 
An extremely creditable showing for a 
body that is organized for work and not 
for affording a few members newspaper 
notoriety. 
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It is probable that work will be begun 
ina short time on the water power de 
velopment recently projected at Albany, 
Ga. The city will use sufficient current 
to light the town and its contract with 
the new company ensures the develop- 
ment of the power. The amount of 
power available is very large and will 
be sufticient for a number of industries. 
Albany is a wealthy town and the citi- 
zens are considering several offers to 
establish cotton mills and knitting mills 
there upon completion of the big power 
plant. 


It is a settled fact that more cotton 
mills will be built at Columbus, Ga., 
within a comparatively short time. Im- 
portant interests have taken the matter 
up but no announcement of their plans 
will be made until they are ready for 
the public to become acquainted with 
them. The plans include the develop- 
ment of more power and the building of 
more mills to utilize the power. No 
city in the South has so favorable a sit- 
uation from an industrial standpoint as 
Columbus. Within a transmission ra- 
dius of that city is sufticient undevel- 
oped water power to drive every cotton 
mill now running in the South. 


The West Point Manufacturing Co., 
West Point, Ga., will build a dam near 
their present plant at Langdale, Ala., 
for the purpose of developing more 
power for their cotton mills in that vi- 
cinity. It is very probable that one or 
more new mills will be built near West 
Point in the near future. There is con- 
siderable activity along the Chatta- 
hoochee in the line of power develop- 
ment. There is an immense amount of 
water power going to waste between 
West Point and Columbus and future 
years will show many new mills dotting 
the valley. 


It is reported from Knoxville, Tenn., 
that the big Brookside Cotton Mills, of 
which Mr. W. T. Lang is agent, will 
soon add 30,000 spindles and the usual 
complement of looms. Under Mr. 
Lang’s management Brookside has been 
one of the most successful mills in the 
South. 


Power Development Near Macon. 


Just at present there is much interest 
being taken in the development of some 
splendid waterpowers in the vicinity of 
Macon, Ga. On the Ocmulgee near that 
city there are sites for dams that will 
develop large quantities of power. 
Henry Horne and T. J. Carling, two of 
the most progressive citizens of Macon, 
own the mostdesirabledam sites. They 
have been working for several years on 
a scheme to develop the available power 
and announce that plans have at last 
been completed. The Piedmont Power 
Company has recently applied for char- 
ter with proposed capital of $2.000,00). 
The inecorporators are R. L. McCabe, F. 
M. Marriatt, W. A. Carlisle and Chas. 
F. Howe. The company expects to ac- 
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Increase in New Mills and Additions to Old Ones in 
the South for the Past Month. 


quire waterpower at a number of points 
in Georgia and Alabama and develop 
electric power for sale to manufacturing 
industries, interurban railways and the 
like. Macon is the headquarters of the 
company and the first work will be in 
that vicinity. 

It is also stated that extensive devel- 
opments will be made on the Oconee 
near Milledgeville. This power has re- 
cently been surveyed and the reports of 
the engineer are now in the hands of in- 
terested capitalists. These proposed 
developments are ina section that will 
advance very rapidly when cheap power 
is afforded. 


The plant of the Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Co.,/ Spartanburg, S. C., now 
consists of 6,000 spindles. An increase 
of capital of $110,000 has been author- 
ized for the purpose of increasing equip- 
ment. This addition will make the total 
capital $210,000. New machinery to 
include 6,000 spindles and 150 looms 
will be added in the near future. An 
additional building will be erected, work 
on which will be begun about the middle 
of the month. The mill has been mak- 
ing cotton warp and twine and recently 
declared a six per cent. dividend. 


The American Spinning Co., Green- 
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ville, S. C., has decided to augment its 
capacity by the addition of 6,000 spin- 
dles together with the necessary pre- 
paratory machinery. It will not be nec- 
essary to construct a new building as 
there is already sufficient room for this 
amount of additional machinery. The 
new equipment will require the expen- 
diture of approximately $75,000. At 
present the mill is operating 36,000 ring 
spindles, 5,000 twisters and 600 looms. 


The town of Jacksonville, Ala , has 
secured a textile enterprise in which 
New Hampshire people are interested. 
A $200,000 cotton mill company has 
been organized at that place. The new 
corporation will be known as the Ide 
Cotton Mills. The brick for the build- 
ings will be manufactured by the com- 
pany, and construction work will be 
begun sometime during this month. A 
10,000-spindle mill will be built. The 
officers of the company are: J. E. Henry, 
Lincoln, N. H., president; J. W. Hawke, 
Piedmont, Ala., vice-president; George 
P. Ide, Jacksonville, Ala., secretary- 
treasurer. In addition to these ofticers 
the board of directors consists of L. W. 
Grant, L. K. Quimby, John F. Rowan, 
Walter Deane, T. L. Stevenson and 
Frank J. Burke. 


HOWARD & BULLOUCH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., 
through its Southern office, is to supply 
wbout 4,800 additional spindles to the 
Holt-Williamson Manufacturing Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C. The addition will 
bring the total spindleage of this mill 
up to 9,800. 


Approximately $100,000 will be ex- 
pended in additions to the plant of the 
Laurel Cotton Mills, Laurel, Miss. This 
decision was reached at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders, and the officials 
of the company are preparing to have 
the plans and specifications made. Ten 
thousand spindles with the necessary 
carding equipment will be added. The 
mill is now running 10,500 spindles and 
600 looms on sheetings. 


The equipment for the new Hooper 
Mill at Baltimore, Md., will be supplied 
by the Lowell Machine Shop. The 
buildings will be of standard mill con- 
struction, two stories and one story 
high, 441x101 feet. Ten thousand spin- 
dles will be installed: the number of 
looms has not been announced. It is 
said that this mill will make a line of 
cotton novelties which is not now manu- 
factured in the United States. 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., will 
add about 2,000 spindles and 400 twist- 
ers. When the additions are made the 
mill will abandon night work and give 
its entire force employment on the day 
shift. The company is also making im- 
provements and extensions to its oil mill 
and fertilizer works. 


At the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., 
an additional story is being built to give 
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space for the cloth room and finishing 
machinery. One hundred and tifty new 
looms will be added a little later. 


A company is being organized at Bal- 
timore, Md., to manufacture wrapping 
twine, cotton warp and the like from 
card waste by a new process which is 
the invention of a mill operative. The 
promoters claim a saving of several 
cents the pound on the output under the 
new process. $50,000 capital will be 
subscribed, and A. H. Smith is the 
principal promoter. 


It is reported that Coulter & Lowry 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., will greatly 
enlarge their finishing plant at Greens- 
boro, N. C., removing thereto the equip- 
ment from the main plant at Philadel- 
phia. Work will soon be begun on a 
building 54x150 feet which will give the 
necessary space. 


The Salisbury Hosiery Mill, Salis- 
bury, N. C., has been organized by 
S. H.. Wiley, Hayden Clement and L. H. 
Conkling. $24,000 of the $50,000 capi- 
tal has been paid in and it is understood 
that a knitting mill will be built at once. 


The four-story, 130x430, building of 
the Victor Manufacturing Co., at Greers, 
S. C., is being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. In the addition will be placed 
the 25,000 spindles and 700 looms which 
the company will add to its present 
equipment. The new mill will be de- 
voted to the manufacture of a high 
grade of goods, spinning finer yarns and 
making fancy weaves of a nature not 
common among Southern mills. 


Areade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.., 


will soon add 6,000 spindles to its pres- 


ent equipment of approximately the 


same number, 


Part of the machinery of the new Hos- 
kins Cotton Mill, Charlotte, N. C., is in 
operation. The carding has been run- 
ning several weeks, and part of the 
spinning was started early this month 
The looms will be working shortly. 
H. H. Boyd is superintendent and the 
overseers are: carding, J. C. Keller; 
spinning, W. J. Willett: weaving, H. W. 
Warner; master mechanic, John W. Fox. 
The mill will run on fine sheetings and 
in a short time the entire equipment of 
16,000 spindles and 400 looms will be in 
operation. 


The new mill of the Bloomfield Manu 
facturing Co., Statesville, N, C., is com- 
pleted. It is expected work will be be- 
gun the latter partof this month. W. L. 
Saunders, formerly of Davidson, is su- 
perintendent of this new mill. 


Some new preparatory machinery has 
recently been installed in the mill of the 
King’s Mountain Manufacturing Co., 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Stockholders of the Trio Manufactur- 
ing Co., Forsyth, Ga., are discussing 
the advisability of building a new mill 
near their present plant. The old mill 
has 3,000 spindles and has had a very 
successful career. R. P. Brooks is pres- 
ident, C. A. Ensign, secretary: J. W. 
Newton, treasurer; J. M. Frazier, super- 
intendent. 

The Pacolet Manufacturing Co. has 


started its No. 4 mill at New Holland 
Ga., on half-time after a suspension Or 
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TOO HOT ? TOO DUSTY ? 
Do not Order an Oldfashioned 


Flat Blade or Single Fan until you have investigated the merits of the 
only Compound Fan manufactured. Twenty years ahead. 


BARNEY COMPOUND FANS 


Most Powerful Fan for Exhaust—Ventilation—Removes Heat, Dust, Smoke, Steam 
Foul Air, or Gasses from Mills, Dyehouses, Boiler Rooms, Schools, Theatres, Restau- 
rants. Putin on 30 days’ trial. Further particulars on demand. 








WE WANT AGENTS. 
165-167 Fort Hiil Square, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 





FACE VIEW. 


TOO MUCH FOUL AIR? 
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ROOFING it Will Pay You to Get | PR ESSES FOR COTTON WASTE 


Samples and Prices on 

a THE ROANOKE COTTON PRESS, the best for baling waste in Cotton 
Mills, Woolen Mills, Compresses and Warehouses. But there are thousands 
of them in use at gin stands. If you want a press for any purpose mentioned 
or otherwise, let me hear from you for _— ete. Do not forget, I always 
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HENRY COPELAND, 


The Roanoke Iron and Wood Works, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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NEW YORK. WASHINGTON. CHICAGO 
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It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
tors of Corron 


The hotel is located directly opposite the A Solid Heavy Felt ready roofing. Also Iron and Steel 


South Station in the business district of the 
city, and is up-to-date in all respects. 


MILL WASTE. 


Unaffected by acid, alkali or gas fumes. Roofing. 










J.C. GreEENPIELD, President. Geo. W. Parrort, Vice-Pres. A. Peex, Secretary. 
I make a specialty of buying Cotton Mill Waste 
of every description Will handle con- Atl t S | & 
signments on small commission an a u omi yan 5 
Prompt Returns. 29-31 Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


oe nen A Full Line of Cotton Mill Supplies. 


CEO. B. SMITHEMAN, 
Sole Agents Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Hoyt Leather Belt, Hoppen Hangers, 


315 Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
Gilbert Pulleys, Ingersoll Sergeant Drills, P. P. P. and Eureka Packings. 


PHILADELPHIA, e PA. CARRIES IN StocKk—Hose, Pipe, Files, Steel, Packing. Boxes, Bolts, 
Babbitt, Fittings, Rubber Belt, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, Travellers, 
Pipe Covering, Pipe Tools, Wire Rope, Leather Belt, Graphite Products, 
Engine Trimmings. 





Established 1857. 


ALEXANDER & DOWELL, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. 


Specialties Patent and Trade [lark Causes. 
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607 7th St.. (opp. Patent Office,) - - Washington, D.C 
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HOWSON & HOWSON, 
With the establishment of our Branch Store at Savannah, Ga., We are now in position to meet 
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Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. The Pneumatic Conveyor. 
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Beware of infringements. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 
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several months. About 500 employes 
wiil be given work at present. To pre- 
vent the scattering of the operatives 
during the period of suspension the 
company kept them on half-pay while 
idle, allowed them to stay in the mill 
village and afforded medical supplies 
and service as usual. The employes 
obligated themselves to report for work 
when called upon. Quite a number of 
operatives preferred to seek work in 
other mills, but it is stated that practi- 
cally all will return when needed. The 
bulk of the family in every instance 
remained at New Holland. For the 
present the mill will make standard 
drills, a product of Pacolet which holds 
an established place in the trade and 
for which there there is a demand. 
Recently a lot of 1,000 bales of sheet- 
ings was shipped from New Holland to 
China being one of the largest orders 
filled for export by a Southern mill 
in many months. 


The board of directors of the Pied- 
mont Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, 
S. C., held their annual meeting re- 
eently. It was decided to continue the 
payment of the usual three per cent. 
quarterly dividends despite the condi- 
tion of the cotton trade. This is one of 
the mills of which Col. James L. Orr is 
president. 


Power will be developed at the Golden 
Falls on Roaring River in North Caro- 
lina by Dr. Pegram and Harper Hayes. 
The plans contemplate the establish- 
ment of a cotton mill in the vicinity. 


Carthage Cotton Mills, Carthage, 
Mo., has filed articles of incorporation 
with the state authorities. The pro-- 
posed capital is $600,000 and the mill to 
be built will cost in the neighborhood of 
200,000. This mill has been in process 
of organization for a number of months. 
It is a descendant of a tremendous 
scheme launched by Mr. W. B. Smith- 
Whaley at Kansas City. It was pro- 
posed to build the largest mill in the 
world at Kansas City, but local encour- 
agement was lacking. The promoters 
took up the matter with citizens of Car- 
thage and the mill will probably be 
built there on a much smaller scale. 


It is reported that the Hutcheson 
Manufacturing Co., of Banning, Ga., 
has been purchased by W. S. Roberts, 
of Fairburn, and Judge L. S. Roan, of 
Stone Mountain. A new building has 
recently been erected and 5,000 addi- 
tional spindles will be installed. The 
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waterpower pla:it has been improved to 
a great extent. Probably $100,000 has 
been expended in improvements recently. 


The Tennille Cotton Mill, Tennille, 
Ga., has never turned a whee! since the 
work of installing the machinery was 
finished. For over three years it has 
been idle despite the fact that it is a 
new and thoroughly modern mill in a 
good town. It has been in the hands of 
the courts, several of them, and has 
been buffeted from receiver to marshal 
and back to receiver until the people of 
the town hate the name of a mill. Now 
comes the effort to turn the plant into a 
knitting mill. Messrs. Wm. McKearn, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and J. E. Me- 
Laughlin, of Troy, N. Y., have visited 
Tennille. They propose to buy the 
plant if the citizens of the town will 
take $15,000 of the capital stock. If 
the deal be made a large knitting plant 
will be installed. The people are con- 
sidering the proposition. CoTTON would 
like to see a good plant in operation at 
this point and trusts that something will 
come of the present move if the promot- 
ers are in position to establish a success- 
ful business. 


The Standard Press Cloth Co., Mari- 
etta, Ga., will begin work at an early 
date on its plant. In addition to manu- 
facturing camel's hair press cloth for 
use in oil mills, yarns and mohair yarns 


will also be made. A. F. Parker is 
manager. 
R. L. Moss & Co., the new owners of 


the Athens Mfg. Co.'s mill at Athens, 
Ga., will soon addd 10,000 spindles to 
the plant, and otherwise modernize and 
enlarge it. 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
have recently added new boilers to the 
power plant, and will soon install a num- 
ber of spindles. 


A company, the members of which 
are as yet unknown, contemplates the 
building of a 15,000 spindle mill ‘at 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 


Eastern capitalists are reported to be 
interested in a big new mill to be built 
at New Orleans. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Co. expects to 
have the big mill at Duke, N. C., com- 
pleted in time to begin operations in the 
fall. The initial equipment of this plant 
will be 35,000 spindles. 


Work on the finishing plant of the 
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Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., is progressing rapidly. 


Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., is build- 


ing a dye house two stories high, 
30x60. Nearly 100 new looms have re- 


cently been added. A large addition is 
being built to the warehouse and forty- 
five operatives’ cottages are also being 
built. A 17,000 gallon tank has been 
built on the hill overlooking the mill 
and giving excellent fire protection. 


The Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
of Woonsocket, R. L, have just made 
the first shipment of two car loads of 
fly frames to the Williamston Mills, 
Williamston, South Carolina. .” 

The frames are all equipped—with the 
latest improvements, including Daly’s 
differential gearing safety stop motion, 
patent self oiling spindle step and the 
twin vertical shafts, making a complete 
frame for high-class work. 


Messrs. Ladshaw & Ladshaw, engi- 
neers of Spartanburg, S. C., have re- 
cently issued an excellent book descrip- 
tive of certdin power plants in the South 
which wére designed by them. In addi- 
tion toa number of splendid illustrations 
of interesting plants the work also 
contains*s6me matter valuable to in- 
tending inVestors. The record of the 
Ladshaws in.their,line entitles them to 
a hearing.from‘ thvse who expect to 
develop power from water. It will be 
well for inténding investors to secure 
this book and put themselves in touch 
with Ladshaw methods. 


As a rule Southern mills bought early 
last season. Many of them are prepar- 
ing to do the same thing again. The 
time for a Southern mill to buy cotton is 
when the fields are white with the staple. 


Yewdall & Jones, Philadel- 
have adopted the American 
Company’s system ‘of 


Messrs. 
phia, Pa., 
Moistening 
humidifiers. 


Mr. Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, 
S. C., has placed an order with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass., for the complete equipment of 
the Victor No. 2 Mill, Greers, 8S. C. 


The Pine Tree Silk Mills Company, 


‘Philadelphia, Pa., have placed their or- 


der for humidifiers with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 
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For use in Steam Boilers are the World’s Standard. 
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Samples of Boiler Scale or Water analyzed free of charge. 
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FALL RIVER, 


Kilburn Lincoln ne. MASS. 


Looms may be seen 4 office of 0. A. Robbins & Co., 


waters of LQgms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. cnesieese B. 6. 
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FIRE ESCAPES A SPECIALTY. || , 2772" © Alexander, 
ALso Attorneys at Law, 


I Beams, Columns, Office Railing, Window Guards, Iron and Wire 
Fences and all kinds of BUILDERS IRON WORK. 


Get our 100 page Catalog Rureka Supply Co., Chattanooga, TenD, ! 


204-6-8 Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA. CA. 


Long Distance 'Phone 1945 Main (Bell). 





Specialty: Corporation law and all lega! matters re- 
lating to eotton mills. Collections made in Georgia, Ala- 


P. 0. BOX 88. | 
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Hardened and Tempered Steel — Plow Cround Card Clothing. Shutt | as - Spools and Bobbins 








Of Every Description for 


Cotton ? Woolen [iills. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 


11-13 Eddy Street, : $ 3 Providence, R. I. 
N a esi on Spools and Twister Bobbins wil! 
interest yo 





Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our owu Patent Stee: Clip, which is by far | i 
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the strongest and best system of the present day. Competent men to Franklin .. Miles Co. 
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Cloth or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Burnisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Crinder Roller and Emery OF EVERY 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock | Sc re@wWwS peEscrIPTION 


' And Shipped Same Day as Order is Received. 

R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 2054207 Philadelphia, Pa. Quarry sr. 

OFFICE, 400 W. Fourth St. FACTORY, 2294 S. Tryon St. z ee" 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent. 


A. W. ALLEN 


2421-7 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
WINDING MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Special Machinery Built to Order. 


LOOM STUDS 


We have machinery for making Loom Studs in quantities at very low 


prices. Send sketch or sample and get prices. PH () T () 7 E NGRAVI NQ 
We also cut all kinds of gears automatically, up to three feet in diam- COM Pp 
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The Southern States during the past 
season produced approximately 10,000, - 
000 bales suitable for spinning, the 
total value of which is estimated at 
$675,000,000. The mills consuming this 
10,000,000 bales will make waste equiva- 
lent in weight to 1.500,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and this at the average price of the 
season will represent a loss of $100,009, - 
000. I make this estimate on the basis 
of an average waste of 15 per cent., and 
while there may be some who take issue 
with me, [ believe that the experience 
of those who know how to determine 
waste percentage goes to prove that 
the average is above rather than below 
fifteen per cent. During the past year 
the farmers of the South bought approx- 
imately $3,000,000 worth of bagging and 
ties and estimating the average price of 
cotton at 134 cents, they sold this bag- 
ging and ties for $32,000,000, or a net 
profit to themselves of $29,000,000, and 
a loss to the cotton mills of about the 
same amount. I[f we add to this the 
$10,000,000 the farmers received for 
moisture and about $20,000,000 for sand 
and dust picked up by the cotton, we 
cease to wonder at the $100,000,000 
waste of the mills. Most writers divide 
waste under two heads: Waste that 
can be controlled; waste that cannot be 
controlled. Their idea is that there 
must be a certain fixed amount of waste 
due to the character of the staple, the 
method of ginning, and the custom rela- 
tive to tare, but the variation above this 
amount depends upon the operation and 
management of the mill. It also seems 
to be the proper idea that waste is 
chiefly due to methods of operation, 
but itis my belief that the methods of 
buying have far more effect on its in- 
crease or decrease. Many a mill super- 
intendent is called to account for the in- 
creased percentage of waste, when the 
fault is really due to careless cotton 
buying. I believe that the most intelli- 
gent sub divisions of waste are: Buy- 
ers’ waste, invisible waste, machine 
waste. Itis true that the last two are 
in a large measure dependent upon the 
buyer, but it is difficult to determine to 
what extent, and I class them as sepa- 
rate divisions. 

Suppose one shipment of cotton aver- 
ages 510 pounds with 18 pounds tare 
and comes to invoice weights. The tare 
and loss will be 3-5 per cent. Suppose 
the next shipment averages 425 pounds 
with 27 pounds tare and 3 pounds loss. 
The tare and loss will be 7 per cent., 
or just twice as much as the other ship- 
ment. The first shipment at 14 cents 
will be as cheap to the spinner as the 
second at 134, and yet how many buyers 
will haggle over one eighth cent differ- 
ence in price and at the same time mak- 
ing no specifications in regard to loss or 
tare, fail to fix the actual cost of his 
cotton within half a cent per pound. 


The Cost of Waste; Paper Read before 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


By Davip Crark, Jonesboro, N C. 


We see by the above figures that a 
buyer, by careless methods, can easily 
allow a variation of 3-5 per cent. in his 
waste, and if this estimate were based 
on extreme weights it would be more 
than this. Some spinners seem to lose 
sight of the fact that the actual cost of 
the raw material is the purchase price 
plus waste. Assuming 15 per cent. 
waste we see that when cotton was five 
cents per pound, our waste cost } cent, 
making the total cost of the raw ma- 
terial 53 cents, but when cotton reached 
I1 5 cents, the waste cost increased to 
2} cents and the cost of the raw material 
is 174 cents. When cotton was from 
5 to 6 cents per pound the difference be- 
tween middling, strict middling and 
good middling was { cent per grade and 
tinges sold { cent off the same grade in 
white cotton. These differences were 
evidently based upon the increased per 
cent. of waste in the lower grades, it 
being estimated that | cent covered the 
increase in waste of middling cotton 
over strictly middling, ete. Following 
out the estimate upon the same basis 
there should be a difference of about 2 
cent between the grades when cotton 
reached 15 cents, but we find the differ- 
ence to be still maintained at 4 cent, 
and the logical conclusion is that at 
present the higher grades are cheaper 
at 4 cent advance, because the decrease 
in waste will more than cover the in- 
creased cost of the cotton. In the pur- 
chase of cotton the question to be con- 
sidered is not merely the cost per pound, 
but the cost as compared to its spinning 
value. 

If the waste in all forms such as tare, 
strips, sweeps, etc., were carefully 
weighed and the amount added to the 
number of pounds of goods produced, 
the total would fall short of the total 
number of pounds of cotton consumed, 
taking purchase weights. This short- 
age is known as invisible waste, and is 
caused chiefly by the loss of moisture 
and dust in cotton. The per cent. of in- 
visible waste is very difficult to deter- 
mine, because the amount of moisture 
will depend upon the time of the season 
in which it is received, and also upon 
the weather at the time of shipment. 
Dust, which is also a large factor in in- 
visible waste, is difficult to estimate, 
except in that class of cotton known as 
‘‘dusties.” Invisible waste, while it 
may have an extreme variation, is usu- 
aily between 1 and 4 percent. Assum- 
ing 3 per cent. it will show a loss of 
fifteen pounds on a 500-pound bale, and 
at 14 cents this_represents a loss of 
$2.10 per bale, which is no small item. 

There are two sources of loss from 
machine waste: Depreciation in value 
of material; loss of production by the 
machine making the waste. In all ma- 
chines up to and including spinning, 
there are two classes of waste: Waste 









of no spinning value; waste which can 
be reworked. In reducing the amount 
of machine waste to a minimum and in 
keeping separate the different grades of 
waste, a superintendent has an oppor- 
tunity for showing his ability as much 
as in any other work connected with the 
mill, for there is often more profit in re- 
ducing waste than there is in raising 
production. Starting in the opening 
room with cotton costing 14 cents in the 
bales and assuming 5 per cent. tare, we 
have the cotton in the bins worth 5 per 
cent. more, or 14.70 cents. Step by 
step this cotton increases in value by 
reason of the labor and expense used in 
its manufacture. until in the shape of 
finished product it is worth the price of 
the product, less selling commissions 
and freight. On account of waste it is 
necessary to have more machinery than 
would otherwise be necessary for the 
production desired, and this means in- 
creased first cost and increase in labor 
and power required. Cotton, in passing 
through the pickers, will make three 
forms of waste in addition to the invisi- 
ble waste. These forms are sand, mote 
and lap waste. In the sand is repre- 
sented a total loss per pound equal to 
the value of the cotton at the time of 
being fed to the pickers, or 14.70 cents, 
if cotton is 14cents per pound. Motes 
being worth about 1 cent per pound, 
represent a loss of 13.70 cents per pound. 
The lap waste represents a very small 
loss only equal to the injury to the 
staple, as it is usually thrown back into 
hopper. In the reduction of lap waste 
and in preventing this lap waste from 
being mixed in with the motes or sweeps 
and sold at 1 cent per pound requires 
system and attention on the part of over- 
seers and operatives. There are plenty 
of mills which lose more by improper 
setting of the mote knives than the labor 
cost of operating the picker room, for 
every pound of cotton which goes 
through into the motes has its value re- 
duced to 1 cent per pound. At the 
cards we find the waste in the form of 
sand and motes, flyings. strips and 
sweeps. The amount of fiying and 
strips will depend uponthe staple of the 
cotton and to some extent upon the set- 
ting of the cards. 

Passing on to other processes we find 
the problem in all of them is to reduce 
the amount of waste and to keep to its 
full value the waste made. After leav- 
ing the cards we lose not so much in 
actual waste as by the dropping of good 
cotton and hard waste upon the floors, 
allowing it to be reduced to the value of 
sweeps. As the processes advance we 
find that there is less variation in the 
amount of waste and the matter is more 
clearly understood by those in charge. 

It is an easy matter to keep waste 
records in a twisting or weaving room 
because the material is in a more tangi,- 
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Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves yarn in beautiful condition 


ALSO ON THE HOT AIR SYSTEM when great 
capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur Poles, alsc 
cedar. and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon and Lorimer ma- 


chines from finer grades of lumber. These sticks heve been thor- 
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than the cost of ordinary printing. Send for our samples. 


J. P. STEVENS ENGRAVING CO., ATLANTA, GA. 








ble form than in the primary processes 
where the amount of waste can vary 
from a dozen causes, part of which are 
not under your control. To determine 
the amount of waste for any given pe- 
riod it is customary to deduct from the 
amount of cotton used, determine from 
purchase weights the amount of goods 
produced, plus the amount of cotton 
that could be bought with the proceeds 
of the waste sales. To get accurate 
results the amount of stock in process at 
the beginning and end of the period 
must be carefully determined, and fail- 
ure to do this will considerably alter 
results. As long as we buy cotton with 
no requirements relative to tare or size 
of bales we muy expect extreme varia- 
tions, and there is no need to call upon 
the superintendent to reduce his waste 
unless you give him some assistance by 
purchasing cotton which will produce a 
minimum cost of waste. 


A Discussion Concerning the 
Relation of the Acreage to the 
Production of American 
Cotton. 


It would seem, on the face of it, 
that the increased acreage which has 
this year been planted in cotton should 
be counted among the logical reasons 
for anticipating an increase in produc- 
tion; but a study of the relation of acre- 
age to production, covering the last sev- 
eral years. has led me to doubt the cor- 
rectness of this presumption, and, while 
[ am by no means prepared to disprove 
it, I think that it may, on the following 
grounds, fairly be questioned. 

Ist. It is an opinion held by many of 
those best able to judge that the yield 
of cotton from ground thoroughly pre- 
pared, fertilized and cultivated will, 
under unfavorable weather conditions, 
vary proportionately less from the max- 
imum yield possible under perfect 
weather conditions than will the yield 
from ground less well tended. 

2nd. It is another well authorized 
opinion that the production of cotton 
from any given quantity of ground 
ideally prepared, fertilized and cultivated 
will be greater, in proportion to the 
time and labor spent upon it, than the 
production from any increased quantity 
of ground, if, in the latter case, prep- 
aration, fertilization and cultivation are 
neglected in proportion to the increase. 

3rd. It is, I feel sure. a fact that the 
labor available for cotton culture in the 
South is, at present, definitely and 
rather narrowly limited. 

Now, if for the sake of the argument, 
we accept these authorized opinions as 
correct and admit the fact as stated, it 
becomes clear that the greatest possible 
production of which the South is capa- 
ble is not to be secured from the great- 
est number of acres which the South 
can plant, but only from that much 


more limited area, the greatest number 
which she can properly take care of. 
And, granting this, it is only necessary 
to show that this year’s acreage is 
greater than the latter maximum, in or- 
der to condemn the apparently fair pre- 
sumption stated at the beginning of this 
paper. 

Unfortunately no one—certainly not 
this writer—has_ sufficient absolute 
knowledge of all the facts bearing upon 
the question conclusively to establish 
the soundness of this lastlink in the chain 
of argument; but I think that any tenden- 
cy to faith in its soundness will be foster- 
ed by a glance at the following table of 
acreage and production, covering the 
last seven years: 


Total Approximate 


Year Acreage Protuction Production 
Bales Per Acre 

1887-1898 24,319,540 11,216,000 0.46 
1898-1899 24 ,967 ,295 11,256,000 0.45 
1899-1900 23 521,000 9,422,000 0.40 
1900 1901 25,421,000 10,339,000 0.41 
1901-1902 27 532,000 10,768,000 0.39 
1902-1903 27 878,330 10.674,000 0 38 
1903-1904 28 ,907 ,000 10,500,000 (?)* 0.36 


(The figures in this table are taken 
from the latest edition of Shepperson’s 
‘‘Cotton Facts;’’ those referring to acre- 
age being the final estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.) 

*The producttion for the season now 
drawing to a close is, of course, here 
merely estimated, the estimate being in- 
tended to include half a million bales 
supposed to have been destroyed by the 
boil weevil, it being presumed that 
this inconsiderate and avaricious insect 
would not have refrained from destroy- 
ing an equal amount, no matter how ex- 
cellent its state of cultivation. 


From this it will be seen that, in each 
of the two years first given, more than 
eleven million bales were produced on 
less than twenty-five million acres. In 
the third year it is true that, notwith- 
standing the reduction in acreage which 
occurred, the production per acre fell 
off greatly; but this fact need not be 
taken as bearing adversely on this argu- 
ment, if it be admitted that the ex- 
tremely low price of cotton which had, 
at this time, steadily obtained for two 
years, had reduced the cotton planter 
to a state of hopeless inertia which nat- 
urally resulted in neglect of the grow- 
ing crop; and it is not improbable that 
such wasactually the case. Inthe fourth 
year noted, the farmer having been 
stimulated by materially higher prices, 
a greatly increased acreage was planted 
in cotton, the aggregate being for the 
first time more than twenty-five million. 
In the three succeeding years the acre- 
age was steadily increased and the 
planter urged to industry by the tempt- 
ing prices offered for his product, but 
the production per acre as steadily de- 
creased, and in these three years follow- 
ing the passing of the twenty-seven 








million acre mark, even the total pro- 
duction was in descending scale. 

Can this falling off be fully and fairly 
explained on the ground that during 
these years the weather conditions 
grew constantly and materially less fav- 
orable? I have studied them very 
closely and I cannot convince myself 
that such is the case Did theseed dur- 
ing these years grow constantly and 
materially less fertile? A careful and 
extended inquiry leads me to doubt it 
What, then, is the real explanation? I 
am inclined to believe that it will be 
found tersely expressed in a slang 
phrase of this section: The South, 
striving anxiously to increase her yield, 
simply *‘overcrapped’’ herself—planted 
more cotton than it was possible prop- 
erly to care for. If this be true, the 
further increase in acreage which has 
taken place this year, other things being 
equal, will result, not in the hoped-for 
increase in yield, but rather in a further 
decrease. On the other hand, had all 
the labor and fertilizer, which will this 
year be scattered over more than thirty 
million acres, been confined to some 
smaller area—let us say twenty-five 
million—the resultant yield would have 
been larger than it can be under the 
present circumstances; the difference in 
favor of the smaller acreage increasing 
in proportion to the amount of unfavor- 
able weather with which the crop may 
have to contend. 

While admitting the uncertainty of 
my premises and the possible unsound- 
ness of my argument, such is the con- 
clusion that I have been compelled to 
accept, at least tentatively, being un- 
able to reach, unaided, one more cheer- 
ful; and my hope is, in presenting this 
view, not that my readers may be con- 
vinced, but rather that my argument 
may be refuted. 

If, however, the view taken should be 
found a fair one, and if the yield from 
the present enormous acreage should 
prove so small as further to uphold it, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
South may turn from her profitless in- 
crease in acreage and substitute there- 
for careful and intense cultivation of 
such smaller area as may be indicated 
by her labor limitation. 

R. L. THOMPSON. 

West Durham, N. C. 


The Buffalo Cotton Mills, Union. S. C., 
have placed their order with the 
American Moistening Company for the 
equipment of their carding room with 
humidifiers. 


Messrs. Goddard Brothers have placed 
an order with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass., for the com- 
plete equipment of their Smithfield 
(R. I.) Mill with humidifiers. 
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“NASON” and “SIDELUG” Steam Traps. ? paresren 


The Standard for Sixty Years. 


Adapted to all conditions requiring the removal of condensation 
without waste of steam. 


Y Entirely Automatic. Absolutely Reliable. 

All parts of the *“‘Nason” and “Sidelug”’ traps are so removed from con- 
tact with dirt and seale as to render their stoppage impossible, thereby in- 
definitely prolonging their integrity. 


Every Trap We Make Represents the Best Value Obtainable 
in Material aud Workmanship. 





Bona Fide ‘‘Nason”’ Traps have our name on the cover. Our Trap Catalogue 
will interest you. 





“NASON” STEAM TRAP i ahs z 
orPreaure ovis. Wagon Manufacturing Co., 71 Fulton St., New York, fab ethan BN 
Water Softened F - re fit bl IVI f . ww 
andPurified tor EVEFYFULDOSE) FProtitabdle iVianuTtacturing 
Scaife and We-Fu-Go Systems. Lies in the use of economical power 
Saves Water, Soap, Bleach, as much as in proper machinery. #* 
Dyes and Labor. | 


The Improved Little Giant Turbine with 
Inside Cylinder Gate, 


Is designed to meet this requirement. Arranged on Ver- 
tical or Horizontal shaft for either mill or electrical use. 


~* Complete Power Equipments 
Designed 4»> Furnished. 


Write for Catalogue. 
| Wm. Dowling & Co., Logansport, Indiana. 


Results Guaranteed. | 


{ Sena for our new catalogue on water and its treatment. 
Over 25,000.00 gallons treated daily for steam boilers, | 
laundries, dyers, bleacheries, etc. | 


Founded 1802. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


END IN YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO COTTON TO- 
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. Our Portland Cement Mill, 


a ae . 
| At Rockmart, Polk County, Georgia, Spring: in 


WILL COMME-ICE OPERATION IN NOVEMBER. 


It is modern in every respect and has a capacity of 1,600 barrels per day. New Orleans 
We will place upon the market Only the Highest Grade of Portland Cement. 
First class raw materials, a new up-to-date plant and past experience enable 

us to absolutely guarantee the quality of our Cement. 


d will be the bes at cs . 
eum States Portland Cement Brand will be the best that can be March, April and May are es- 


pecially lovely and attractive, 
Southern States Portland Cement Company, with the blue of Italian skies 
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overhead, the perfume of roses 
in the air, and the eye dazzled 
oe : by the beauty and profusion of 
her tropical flowers. 


Office Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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COP TU BES St. Charles Hotel 


Is our best recommendation. Modern, first-class, fireproof. 
PROMPT DELIVERY--NEXT. Accommodations for 1000 guests 


American and European plans. 
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The Cotton Manufacturers’ Bank Account. 





Paper Read Before American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 





In enumerating the benefits which 
successful cotton manufacturers confer 
on a country, the importance of the 
“cotton manufacturers’ bank accounts” 
is seldom mentioned. Possibly this 
omission is due to the belief that money 
does its own talking. The banker 
learns from experience that no other 
talk is quite so effective in inducing the 
manufacturer to keep a deposit account 
with him, as a very liberal amount of 
money at certain seasons of the year. 

The Sothern bankers have _ been 
especially benefited by the manufactur- 
ers during the past few years. In this 
section, up to a comparatively short 
time ago, there were very few manufac- 
turing companies of any kind, and no 
money producing crop of consequence 
south of the tobacco belt except cotton. 
Practically all loans of a commercial 
bank were made to farmers growing 
cotton or to merchants who advanced to 
farmers; these loans matured in the fall 
when the cotton crop was marketed. 
From October to January deposits in 
banks were largest and demands for 
loans smallest; from January to Septem- 
ber deposits declined steadily; and 
demand from borrowers increased with 
the decrease of the bank’s ability to 
make loans. Banks not infrequently 
had all of their deposits idle for several 
months each year. The temptation to 
lend money on insufficient security at 
this season was great. The average 





By J. W. Norwood, Greenville, S. C. 


banker will not scrutinize security as 
closely when he has large amounts idle 
which he naturally wishes to employ 
protitably, as when his reserve is none 
too large and the demand for loans from 
customers offering ample security is 
good. This want of legitimate demand 
for money several months each year 


was the most fruitful cause of bank 
failures. 
With the establishment of cotton 


manufacturing companies these condi- 
tions have entirely changed. At the 
time the banks’ deposits are greatest 
und demand from all other customers 
for loans smallest, the needs of the cot- 
ton mills are largest. All cotton mills 
buy a large part of their year’s supply 
of raw material from October to January. 

When we consider that many mills 
will use over 10,000 bales of cotton each 
year, and that about $70,000 is required 
to pay for 1,000 bales, it is readily seen 
that small banks in the South can easily 
employ their winter deposits securely 
and profitably. The manufacturing 
company is especially desirable as a bor- 
rower to the bank in the cotton-growing 
section, not only for the reason that the 
manufacturer employs the banker's de- 
posits at «a profitable rate when the 
banker has few desirable takers of his 
money, but for the additional reason 
that the manufacturer pays the banker 
when he isin greatest need of money— 
namely, in thespring and summer, when 





deposits are decreasing and demands 
from agricultural sources increasing 
By September the average mill’s stock 
of cotton is smallest and indebtedness, 
as a consequence, least. The banker al] 
over the world is noted for his conserva- 
tism. In the South, where the principal 
loans for a generation or more had been 
based on the cotton crop, the average 
banker was not quick to see the advan- 
tage of cotton mill accounts. 

He was unaccustomed to the smaller 
rate of interest paid by the mill, and was 
not in the habit of regulating his rate by 
the size of a loan, tinancial strength of 
the barrower and the amount of idle 
money in his vault. He had always 
loaned on “‘crop time” in small amounts 
at high rates of interest to people whose 
farms in many instances were mort- 
gaged, but he had no experience in Jend- 
ing to corporations. He might lend 
John Smith $900 secured by ten shares 
of stock ina new mill, but the idea of 
lending a large amount direct to the mill 
would be a shock to his time-honored 
custom. 

If you will pardon personal allusions I 
will illustrate this indisposition to adopt 
changes on the part of bankers from 
personal experience: About twelve 
years ago I organized a bank in a con- 
servative old town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
where all banks failed within a year 
previous or subsequent to that time; this, 
despite the fact that deposits were large 





SALVAGE COTTON FROM STEAMER WHICH SANK ON FLORIDA COAST SHOWING SUPERIOR CONDITION 
OF THE SQUARE BALE. 
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THE BUCKEYE ENGINE 


Has no Equal for Economy, Regulation and Durability. 


In horse power from 20 to 8000. Largest line of Modern Ea- 
gine Patternsinthe world. Watch for our ads. 














Horizontal, Vertical and Horizontal-Vertical ; Simple, Tandem and Cross Compound; Condensing and Non ConDensing; 
Low, Medium and High Speeds. Adapted to all classes of work. 
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for a Southern town and business men as 
a rule prosperous. The principal busi- 
ness of the town was that of jobbers sell- 
ing supplies to country merchants and 
farmers raising cotton. Every jobber 
worthy of credit paid up in full and had 
«u good deposit account by the time one- 
half of the cotton crop was marketed. 
The banks took risks on undesirable 
local borrcwers in order to employ their 
heavy faliand winter deposits, resulting 
in insolvent banks. The new bank 
loaned its deposits, when the best local 
borrowers paid up, to cotton mills in the 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas. 
Some of the creditors were very skepti- 
cal about the desirability of this paper; 
wanted to know why the mills did not 
get their money in New York, if they 
were as strong as the president repre- 
sented. They were assured that such 
inills, worth from $200,000 to $1,000,000 
und above, could get money in New 
York, and did so, but that we did not 
want all good borrowers to go to New 
York und leave us only the undesirable; 
that we did not want many borrowers 
whose strength would not pass in a 
money center. Local directors gradu- 
ally became convinced of the desirability 
of cotton mill accounts, as they saw 
their notes paid promptly at maturity, 
with few suggestions of renewals, and 
their bank stock worth over $200 a 
share within eight years from time of 
organization, without a single loss on a 
cotton mill. The legitimate needs of 
the cotton manufacturer are becoming 
better understood from year to year by 
large banks in the money centers as 
well as by small banks in the South, re- 
sulting ina higher appreciation of the 
manufacturer’s bank account. Pract:- 
cally all industrial corporations borrow 
more or less. Many of them issue 
bonds secured by mortgages on their 
property. As few cotton mills adopt 
this method of financing, their note rep- 
resents the first claim against the com- 
pany, and are, therefore, more desirable 
than the notes of industrial companies 


having bonded indebtedness. Where a 
mortgaged corporation fails there 


is seldom much left for creditors 
other than holders of bonds’ The per- 
centage of cotton mill failures will com- 
pare favorably with that of any other 
business in the United States, banks 
not excepted. If acotton mill fails the 
stockholders must lose their entire in- 
vestment before a creditor loses one 
cent. The banker reasonably familiar 
with cotton manufacturing business in- 
eurs less risk of loss on cotton mills 
than on banks with which hedeals. All 
banks in cities credit other banks ex- 
tensively, either on time paper or for a 
few days at a time in collecting checks 
on other points, or both. Where such 
banks handle cotton mill paper you will 
find that almost invariably the loss 
made on cotton mills is less than the 
loss made by crediting other banks, not 
only actually less, but in proportion to 
amounts and length of time credits are 
extended. There are good reasons why 
a mill which fails should pay more to 
creditors than a bank which fails. The 
banks’ assets can be made away with 
much more easily than a mill’s, where 
officers are dishonest— where officers are 
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honest but incompetent, it is easier for 
a creditor to overestimate the assets of 
a bank than acotton mill. Four fifths 
of a bank’s assets are apt to be in loans; 
with incompetent management these 
assets may be, for the most part, worth- 
less without the knowledge of the cred- 
itor, while the value of a mill’s assets 
are more easily ascertained and are not 
subject to as great shrinkage in value. 
A bank’s indebtedness to its depositors 
and other creditors is much greater in 
proportion to capital than a cotton 
mill’s. We have seen many changes in 
all lines of business activity. Most of 
us can remember when it was customary 
for the banker to sit in his back room 
dressed up like a preacher and wait for 
the customers to seek him. It was con- 
sidered undignitied to solicit business, 
if not positively disreputable. In re- 
cent years we frequently meet repre- 
sentatives of large city banks out solic- 
iting business to come. They even go 
into the highways and hedges and all 
but compel them to come in. If we can 
follow Patrick Henry’s reasoning, and 
judge the future by the past. we may 
expect further changes. It is to be 
hoped that future changes will bring 
about closer business relations between 
banks and cotton manufacturing com- 
panies to their mutual benefit. 


Planters’ Compress. 


Owing to the excessive cost of con- 
ducting the business of the Planters’ 
Compress Company, and the losses sus- 
tained during the past two years, the 
question of liquidating the company was 
recently under consideration by the 
board of directors. 

It was decided, however, to cut ex- 
penses and continue the business in the 
belief that terms can be arranged fora 
consolidation with the American Cotton 
Company, and that under joint operation 
the round bale will yet become an im- 
portant factor in the baling of Ameri- 
ca’s cotton crop. 

The Planter’s Compress Company has 
lost between $300,000 and $400,000 in its 
operations the past year, although it did 
only a business of about 350,000 bales. 
This loss on top of a $100,000 loss last 
year has materially reduced the com- 
pany’s working capital, which at the 
time of the re-organization amounted to 
about $2,000,000. 

The Planters’ Company has had a 
very expensive organization. It occu- 
pies a half floor in the Board of Trade 
building, which cost about $15,000 per 
annum, its salary list was high in the 
thousands, and it has had an expensive 
organization in the large seaport cities 
of Europe and throughout the South. 

Its annual administration expenses 
have amounted to about $300,000 per an- 
num, and as a result of the decision of 
the directors to continue the business 
the knife was inserted and expense cut 
from $300,000 to $50,000 per annum. The 
expensive suite of offices will be given 
up, the high salaried men will be let go, 
leased telegraph wires have been given 
up, offices in Europe and the South 
closed, and on the whole expenses have 
been cut to the minimum. 

The Planters’ Compress Company 
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now has quick assets of about $1,50v,- 
000, not including the cost of its presses 
or gins, and its directors believe that 
with expenses of but $50,000 perannum, 
the company will be able to operate suc- 
cessfully, especially in view of aconsoli- 
dation with the American Cotton Com- 
pany. 

President A. R. Marsh will retire as 
president about June 1.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


In a paragraph on ‘Stock Valuation,” 
found in their ‘‘Cotton Chats” for Feb- 
ruary, 1904, we find the following, which 
may a'!so interest some of our readers: 

‘Recently noting a broker’s list of 
Southern cotton mill stocks for sale, 
with prices bid and asked, the writer 
(meaning the secretary of the Draper 
Company), as a matter of curiosity, sep- 
arated out the mills which had bought 
Northrop looms, and figured a compari- 
son in the value of the stock as quoted. 
The price asked was taken in each case, 
the price bid being added in only where 
there was no asking price. The total 
result showed that twenty-eight mills 
without Northrop looms, averaged a 
stock value, as thus figured, of $102 a 
share. The thirty-seven other mills, 
having Northrop looms, averaged on the 
same basis $115 per share. 

‘This is a highly gratifying condition 
of things, and is even more striking 
when remembering that the Northrop 
loom mills include a greater propor- 
tionate number of new mills just start 
ing, which have not yet had a chance to 
accumulate a surplus.” 

In their ‘‘Cotton Chats’ for March, a 
copy of which we _ have also received, a 
cut is shown, with descriptive printed 
matter, of their ‘‘thread cutting’’ de- 
vices, as also a cut of their ‘‘feeler’’ de- 
vice (so called), which operates the fill- 
ing changer when the yarn is exhausted 
to a predetermined extent. thus pre- 
venting the last end of the filling being 
woven into the cloth. This folder also 
shows a cut of the Draper’s Company’s 
latest make of Walcott chain warper, 
the cut being made from a new drawing 
of that machine, any or all of which 
may be had with other information by 
addressing the builders at Hopedale, 
Mass. — Ed. 


Statistics show that the world’s con- 
sumption of cotton has increased 7,- 
000,000 bales in twenty years. There 
are good reasons for thinking that the 
increase in the next twenty years will 
not be less than in the last twenty. 
The annual yield of this country is now 
around 10,000,000 bales. America is 
looked to as the source of the world’s 
chief supply of raw cotton, and there is 
no prospect that any other section of 


’ the globe will be able to enter into seri- 


ous competition with the American cot- 
ton belt. Therefore the South is con- 
fronted with the necessity of increasing 
its crop to 17,000,000 or more bales of 
cotton per year within the next two dec- 
ades. If it meets the expectation, the 
South will have to hustle. It will have 
to procure cotton field laborers and 
open more land to the cultivation of the 
staple. 
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Elijah Ashworth, 


Henry Ashworth, =: 
Fall River, Mass. 


Manchester, 
ww # England. 


Agent, 


Manufacturer of 


” CARD CLOTHING. * 


LICKERINS REWOUND. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


W. H. BIGELOW, : : Agent, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The International Congress of Master 
Cotton Spinners, in assembly at Zurich 
the other day, adopted a resolution to 
establish a permanent international or- 


| ganization to watch the interests of the 


cotton trade. These spinners are> op- 
posed to high prices for and corners in 


| raw cotton, and the resolution they 


adopted called on the various great cot- 


| ton exchanges to co-operate in efforts to 


prevent corners. They had in mind the 
high’ prices of past fall and winter and 
the so-called Sully corner. But hasn't 
it been pretty clearly demonstrated that 
the prime cause of the advance in cot- 
ton prices lust winter was the shortage 
in the supply, rather than any artificial 
boosting that Mr. Sully and his friends 
gave the market? The chances are that 
prices would have advanced as they did 
ifno such persons as Sully and Brown 
had ever been heard of in the cotton 
trade. Before the spinners can fix any 
rule for controlling raw cotton they will 
have to find some way of regulating 
supply and demand. Neither resol.- 
tions nor co-operation on the part of 
exchanges can make an adequate supply 


| out of a deficient crop. 


The Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
are equipping their mill with the Amer- 
ican Moistening Company’s system of 
humidifiers. 


There are varieties of big boll cotton 
that require only 50 bolls to yield a 
pound of lint. One cotton seed breeder 
claims that 40 bolls is sufticient for a 
pound of lint. 

The following very interesting figures 
show how much more cotton a Southern 
spindle eats up in a year than one else- 
where. The figures following show the 
ce msumption of cotton in pounds per 
spindle per year: 


Great Cont. South. Total 
Crop year Britain. Europe. States. U. 8. 
1892-93... .. .31.65 68.75 157.14 77.88 
1893-94...... 35.99 70.34 145.22 72.52 
1894-95 35.79 71 32 168.00 81 33 
1895-96... ...36 48 73.25 147.37 74.17 
1896-97 . 36 22 71.96 145.53 79.21 
1897-98......38.21 73.81 162.11 83.72 
1893-99......38.58 73.60 175.19 90.00 
1899-00... .. .38.56 69.63 162.13 96.51 
1900-01. ..... 35.45 68.60 138.71 85.02 
1901-02... . ..34.60 71.32 149.37 91.30 
1902-08... . ..33.88 75.04 136.95 88.41 


The Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga., have 
adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of humidifiers. 


The Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J., have placed an order with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass., for humidifiers. 


The Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., 
have ordered the complete equipment of 
their mill with humidifiers, the system 
to be installed by the American Moisten- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Williamston Cotton Mills, Wil- 
liamston, S. C., have placed an order 
for the complete equipment of their mill 
with humidifiers, to be installed by the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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A Step Forward in Carding 
Practice. 
By R. D. Thomas, with Joseph Sykes Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


The truest epigram in the abundant 
literature of cotton manufacturing is 
that ‘‘good carding is the foundation of 
good spinning.’’ 

More of research and thought has 
been given to the carding engine dur- 
ing the past few years than would be 
believed, even by mill men who are 
prone to accept the attained results of 
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machine builders unquestioned, without, 


giving any really careful consideration 


to the niceties which are actually essen- | 


tial to the making of the highest grade 
of web and sliver possible. 

Progress towards the evolution of a 
perfect machine has indeed been great 
since the day of the old Wellman flat 
card. Modern competition has 
manded a machine which, while 
viding for the utmost precision in ad- 
justment, would at the same time not 
demand any too great degree of skill 
from the operatives, and at the same 
time stand some measure of abuse with 
out derangement. Economy in the cost 
of production has also directed to a not 
inconsiderable degree the inventive en- 
ergies of the machinist. 

A few moments spent in referring in 
the briefest possible way to some of the 
fundamental requirements of a modern 
card in an average mill, will cover the 


ground, and perhaps strengthen my 
subsequent position. First, granting 


that the lap has been properly prepared 

for it is neither desirable nor reasona- 
ble to expect a card to properly perform 
the operations for which it was con- 
structed, if it is required to do work 
that properly belongs to the picker 
room--the very short, immature, and 
unripe fibres are to be taken out. to- 
gether with the lighter impurities that 
have escaped the cleaning action of the 
openers and lappers, remembering that, 
except in mills where combers are em- 
ployed, this is the last process where 
undesirable matter can be taken out of 
the material. The initial effort at par- 
allelization is also accomplished here. 
With the several features intended to 
give delicate adjustment, preserve the 
correct position of the several parts, and 
for change in weight, speed. or waste. 
ull undoubtedly familiar, but it will, I 
think, be news to at least some of you to 
learn that the clothing of cards. shape 
of teeth and their ‘‘set’’ in the founda- 


de-| 
pro-| 





_ than an originally inferior article. 


tions, as well as the materials from 
which these are made and the many 
other debatable points pertaining to this 
part of the machines’ economy, have a 
voluminous literature of their own. I 
may safely make the assertion that with 
the best card yet built, clothed with un- 
suitable or inferior ‘‘fillet’’ good work is 
impossible, and to carry this thought 
one step further to its logical conclusion 
it may be added that even the most 
snperior grade of clothing, carelessly 
handled, or badly put on, is no better 
In- 


| ventive progress admits of an abandon- 


|cepted as a matter of course. 


ment of practices that have degenerated 
into habit which for this reason are ac- 
As an 
example, the matter of ‘‘stripping’’—a 
most necessary nuisance—has made 
material progress from the old hand 
card to the modern fillet clothed, band 
driven brush. Watch a stripping gang 
at work. The brush is placed on the 
doffer and revolved rapidly while the 
latter is turned slowly in the opposite 
direction. Now remembering that the 
brush is clothed with a fillet wound on 
in a continuous length, forming a set of 
spiral coils, so with the fillet on the 
doffer when stripping there is, as you 
can readily see, a sort of double worm 






‘jremedy which is inexpensive. 
_’'derience of twenty-five years in erecting 
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action setup, both pushing the clothing 


laterally towards the left hand side of 
the doffer, and this results in the whole 
clothing very soon working or crowd- 
ing to the left, leaving a bare place be- 
tween the first and second laps on the 
right hand end. The action can per 
haps be more clearly impressed on 
your minds by using as an illustration 
the screwing of a nut on a bolt, for 
the spirally wound stripping brush 
acts exactly in this way on the doffer 
filleting. Of course the cylinder cloth- 
ing is affected precisely as is that of 
the doffer. Coming now to the 
ondary. though equally pernicous re- 
sults this shifting of the fillet has on 
the efficiency of your cards, it is clear 
that the whole clothing will be slack- 
ened, and if this is not at least par- 
tially remedied by a redrawing, the 
doffer, cylinder, flats and licker in must 
be set further from each other than is 
consistent with even decent carding, 
otherwise the whole clothing will be 
ruined. Another evil which this lateral 
or transverse force exerted by the 
brush causes, is the crowding of the 
teeth into small and isolated groups or 
bunches, whereas each point should 
stand clearly apart from its fellows. 
The pointing out evils, however, is 
generally a much easier matter than is 
the prescribing of a corrective, but in 
ithis case I merely point out a simple 
An ex- 


sSec- 


and clothing cards naturally impresses 
me with the importance of what others 
might set down as minor matters, but 
after all, success is built up only by 
attention to details. I have, after much 
thought and experience, proven that 
if a stripping brush is covered with 
fillet cut into rings of a suitable length, 
so that each strip is exactly parallel 
jwith the others and tacked on sepa- 
rately, all the defects attributed to the 


i present or old practice are done away 


This assertion is not in any sense 
mere theoretical reasoning, 


with. 
based on 
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THE TWO PULLEYS 
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as will be admitted when I state that 
no less than thirty-two Southern mills 
have adopted my invention. Simple as 
this matter may seem to the untech- 
nical, it means an expansion of the 
life of the card clothing of no less than 
five years, as well as giving better 
work for this extended period. I donot 
call your attention to this to exploit a 
patent because my plan has not been 
protected and is offered to all in the 
hope that it will incidentally benefit 
the firm with which I am associated, 
but especially with a view to do some 
little towards reducing the expense ac- 
counts in some of our American mills. 


Our Cotton Goods Exports. 

According to Statistician Austin’s lat- 
est figures on our American cotton in- 
dustry, the exports of the staple and its 
products will have brought more than 
$400,000,000 into the United States for 
the year that ends June 30th next. In 
raw cotton alone the increased value uf 
the exports will exceed $5V,000,000, and 
there is also a marked increase in the 
value of all the cottonseed products and 
of cotton waste; but the export trade in 
the manufactures from cotton fibre has 
fallen off very materially—from a value 
of over $32,000,000 in 1903 to about $25,- 
000,000 in the current fiscal year. That 
is a Shrinkage of almost 25 per cent. in 
one year, and it serves to bring a most 
important question sharply to the at- 
tention of our American cotton mill men. 

In addressing them at their annual 
meeting a few days ago, Secretary Cor- 
telyou, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, pointed out that the import 
demand of the whole world for manufac- 
tures of cotton has a total value of about 
$600,000,000 a year. Thus we raise over 
75 per cent. of the world’s raw cotton, 
but manage to fill less than five per 
cent. of the export demand for cotton 
manufactures! Acondition that is quite 
as absurd as it is humiliating! Foreign- 
ers to whom we sell our raw cotton 
manufacture and sell almost 66 per cent. 
of the cotton goods import of the world. 

The falling off this year in our manu- 
factures-export trade has special causes, 
of course. Itis partly by reason of the 
high price of cottun and due partly to 
conditions in the Orient, to which a large 
portion of the cotton cloths exported 
from the United States in recent years 
has been sent. China is taking less and 
less of cotton cloths from us each year. 
Domestic manufacture of cotton is in- 
creasing there ard imports from India 
and Japan are becoming more competi- 
tive each year. This is especially true 
in years of high prices. The shorter 
stuple cotton of India proves very ac- 
ceptable for use in the class of goods 
largely utilized in China. 

The chief cause of our humiliating 
position in this trade is the lack of en- 
terprise among our American cotton 
manufacturers. They all cater for the 
home trade and manage to sell about 
$300,000,000 worth of cotton goods every 
year to domestic consumers. But they 
don't make enough of the sorts that 
India, the Orient and other foreign con- 
sumers desire. They ought to export 
every year cotton goods worth at least 

275,000,000 instead of a paltry $25,000, - 
000.._New York Commercial. 


Cotton Raising in Argentina. 
(From United States Minister Barrett, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina.) 

In view of the increasing interest be- 
ing taken throughout the United States 
and Europe in the future raw cotton 
supply of the world, I have endeavored 
to make some investigations of the pos- 
sibilities of cotton cultivation in Argen- 
tina. After carefully studying all re- 
sponsible data obtainable and discussing 
the subject with those competent to pass 
an opinion, I am fully convinced that 
there is a section of Argentina and Para- 
guay as large as the combined area of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, equally well 
suited in climate and soil for raising the 
best qualities of cotton. In Paraguay 
and the Northern Argentine provinces 
there is a section of country that is re- 
garded by experts as possessing the 
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lieve that in the course of a few years 
Argentina can be made one of the chief 
cotton: producing countries of the world. 
One of the confidential agents of the 
Argentine Department of Agriculture, 
who has been quietly investigating this 
matter, tells me that while all present 
reports published must naturally be 
conservative, a result will be presently 
realized that will attract the attention 
of the world. A prominent shipping 
man of this city writes me that the time 
is not far distant when ships will be 
loading cotton at Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
and other ports on the River Plata sys. 
tem just as they now do at New Orleans, 
Mobile and Galveston. 

I have not, however, depended on 
hearsay alone. Onthe contrary, I have 
personally visited and traveled*through 
many of the provinces suited to cotton 
growing and made my own comptrisons 
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best general conditions, together with 
good transportation facilities, for cotton 
production. This vast extent is drained 
by the great river systems of the Urug- 
uay and Parana, and is traversed by 
railroads already in operation or about 
to be constructed. 

Cotton cultivation has never been at- 
tempted ona large scale in this part of 
South America; first, because there has 
up to the present time been little reason 
in trying to compete with the United 
States, Egypt, and other cotton-produc- 
ing sections of the world, and, secondly, 
because the population has been too 
small or occupied entirely with other 
lines of agriculture, like cattleand sheep 
raising, sugar growing and small farm- 
ing. 

There are at present in Argentina 
several of the best European experts on 
cotton growing, who have been travel- 
ing all over northern Argentina and 
who have begun numerous experiments 
in cotton growing. These men pre- 
viously visited the cotton-growing sec- 
tions of the United States, Egypt, and 
India and are therefore competent to 
make comparisons. Several of them 
have informed me that they fully be- 


with what I have repeatedly seen in the 
Southern states at home. I do not 
think, therefore, in the light of all the 
information I have been able to obtain, 
that I am far from the truth when I 
state that Argentina has the area, the 
soil, the climate, and the transportation 
facilities to make it a great cotton-grow- 
ing country and so become a serious 
competitor of the United States in the 
cotton markets of the world. There 
will, however, be a certain advantage to 
the United States in providing the 
necessary machinery of cotton gins, 
cotton presses, and mills for making 
cotton-seed oil. 

In conclusion, I would recommend 
that the cotton merchants and manu- 
facturers of the United States should 
keep in mind the possibilities of this 
new field, and that the cotton growers 
of the Southern states should devote 
their energy, more than ever before, to 
the perfection and improvement of cot- 
ton growing, and so be able to meet this 
future competition, while the machinery 
manufacturers should watch the market 
which is sure to develop here in their 
line. 
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As Macara Sees It. 

Mr. C. W. Macara, president of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations, has an interesting article 
in a recent issue of the Kevue Economique 
Internationale. The article is descriptive 
of some of the present and past phases 
of the cotton trade, and was suggested 
by the imminency of the Zurich meeting. 
Mr. Macara makes some interesting 
statements in the course of the extended 
discussion, a few of which are herewith 
reproduced for the benefit of our readers. 

It is estimated that the spinning spin- 
dies of the world now reach the vast 
total of 104,000.000; there are also about 
5,000,000 doubling spindles and 1,350, - 
000 looms. Of these, in round figures, 
44,000,000 spinning spindles, 4,000,000 
doubling spindles and 650,000 looms are 
in Great Britain. The largest portion 
of these spindles is engaged in spinning 
the usual types of American cotton, but 
Egyptian and sea island cotton employ 
an increasing number of spindles each 
year, and so far as these growths of cot- 
ton are concerned, England still holds 
the foremost position. 

The operatives’ organizations have 
contributed money liberally to assist in 
such objects as combating the baneful 
effects of shipping rings; in advancing 
the interests of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association and other similar move- 
ments, and are at present working with 
the employers to find some efiectual 
remedy to prevent a recurrence of a 
similar crisis to that now existing. 

Although England is no longer the 

| largest consumer of American cotton, it 
is nut through any reduction in her con- 
sumption of it, but because other coun- 
tries have developed this industry so 
greatly, mostly for their home require- 
ments. Bare statistics regarding the 
machinery of the world, theconsumption 
of raw cotton, and the money value of 
exportsandimports, takenby themselves, 
although interesting, are frequently 
most misleading, and this is especially 
so as regards the cotton industry. For 
example, what are the statistics of the 
money value of the imports of raw cot- 
ton into England, or the exports of cot- 
ton goods worth when a rise or fall of 
one cent the pound in the average price 
of the raw cotton imported annuaily to 
run the spindles of Great Britain makes 
a difference of $17,500,000? 

| There is little doubt that the expan- 
sion of cotton machinery throughout 
the world has been so great that for four 
successive years the supply of raw ma- 
terial has been insufficient to run the 
cotton spindles of the world. 

To endeavor to bring about an inter- 
national union of users of cotton is a 
work well worthy of a serious attempt, 
for no combination of holders of any 
raw material can long stand against a 
combination of the users of that raw 
material. 

It must be remembered that the chance 
of the gambler lies in the margin be- 
tween the actual needs of the spinner 
and the extent of the cotton crop. Given 
absolutely reliable statistics of the cot- 
ton crop of the world being equal to the 
demand which there will be for it, the 

| gambler’s opportunity vanishes. But 
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unfortunately through the present un- 
satisfactory sources of information, reli- 
able statistics in regard to the extent of 
the crop are not obtainable; and the re- 
sult is that year after year the trade is 
brought face to face with a repetition of 
the gambling evil. 


Col. Shelley’s Advice. 


Mr. C. W. Macara, of Manchester, 
whose article is extensively quoted from 
elsewhere in this issue, has been talking 
to Col. J. Burnaby Shelley, a noted Geor- 
gia cotton planter, who said some things. 
Some Georgians of the old regime, who 
pride themselves upon their knowledge 
of the old families of the state, fail to 
recall Col. Shelley. They are also puz- 
zled to know how a grandson of Old 
Hickory happens to be a nephew of Old 
Stonewall. Howsomever, as Col. Shel- 
ley doubtless says if heis a true son of 
the *‘Chatachochu’’ valley, his remarks 
will amuse, if they fail to instruct, our 
readers. Says Mr. Macara: 

Recently the writer had the pleasure 
of meeting Col. J. Burnaby Shelley, an 
American cotton planter of wide experi- 
ence. Col. Shelley is a grandson of 
General Andrew Jackson, a former 
president of the United States, and a 
nephew of Gen. Stonewall Jackson. He 
gave some very interesting information 
regarding cotton growing in the United 
States, and his narrative is of special 
interest today in that it shows the pos- 
sibility of a nearer connection between 
the spinner and planter. 

Col. Shelley, who is a native of Geor- 
gia, said his father, grandfather and 
great grandfather had cotton plantations 
on each side of the Chatachochu river. 
They were, he was sorry to say, slave 
owners, as all planters were in those 
days. There was no more careful plan- 
ter than his father. He was most par- 
ticular in selecting his seed from the 
best early bolls of cotton that ripened, 
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or that opened, as it is called. Specially 
competent negroes were selected for this 
task. The seed obtained from these 
chosen bolls was caiefully put under 
lock and key until planting time came. 
The result of this was always heavy 
crops of cotton. 

A bale from an acre was a good re- 
turn, and it could only be secured by 
careful work. Equal care was not 
shown by the Texas planters today in 
fartoo many cases. The land was not 
properly fertilized, the seed was not 
carefully husbanded, the result being 
that on the uplands half a bale an acre, 
instead of a bale, was the usual output. 

The seed when separated from the 
cotton belonged to the farmer, though 
he might have sold his cotton to the 
merchant. The planter, being as a rule, 
a poor man and in need of money, went 
to the nearest oil mill and there sold his 
seed. A great temptation was put in 
his way when it was found that the cot- 
tonseed contained valuable oil. The 
consequence was that when planting 
time came he had to take any seed he 
could get. 

When Col. Shelley succeeded his 
father and superintended the plantation, 
he did not sell one ounce of seed to the 
oil mill. What he did not require for 
planting in the following season he de- 
composed and used for fertilizing the 
soil, as everyone used to do before the 
value of the seed for oil making became 
known. He had tried other fertilizers, 
but never had one to equal the decom- 
posed cottonseed. He gota bale an acre 
in his time. He was on his horse from 
morning till night looking after each 
‘overseer and his little gang of niggers 
and mules; mules, not horses, being 
used. 

The majority of Texas planters were 
poor. Land was cheap. and they had 
not much trouble with rent, but they 
were in the hands of the merchants, 
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Jews and Americans, who supplied them 
with provisions and other necessaries, 
and got the lion’s share. 

Many of these Jews and others were 
millionaires, their wealth secured at the 
expense of the poor planter. 

Very few planters today could hold 
their cotton and sell it when they 
pleased. 

Texas was, said Colonel Shelley, more 
overrun than any other state by these 
merchants or cotton buyers, whose one 
object was to get hold of the cotton and 
to hold it until high prices could be 
obtained for it. 

Sometimes they held it for three or 
four years. 

In that dry climate the cotton would 
keep for almost any length of time. 
They had warehouses in Texarkana, 
Paris, Jacksonville, Palestine, Mincola, 
Waco, Denison, and numerous other 
places. From their warehouses the cot- 
ton went to Houston or Galveston, or 
New Orleans, where it was compressed, 
and on the passage from the fields 
to the ports the manipulations took 
place. ‘I'he system was as unsound as 
it could be. 

It was not the planter who held the 
cotton back, for in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred he had sold out before 
Christmas. It was the country mer- 
chant and the cotton broker, who ware- 
housed the cotton and held it for gamb- 
ling purposes. 

Colonel Shelley did not suppose that 
that today there were many planters 
who held cotton, or if they did it would 
be mortgaged. He excepted the few 
large planters who had been known to 
hold it for as long as six years. 

Taking an average year, probably cot- 
ton could be grown at a profit at four- 
pence. Then slipped in the merchants, 
the Jews and the cute Yankees. If 
they found the market down they held. 
What was the price of cotton in England 
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now? (End of January, 1904). Eight 
pence. So the price of the raw material 
was almost doubled in its passage from 
the plantations to the spindles of Lan- 
cashire. No wonder things were bad. 
The system, as he had said before, was 
as unsound as it could be. 

He continued, the people who bene- 
fited were the operators and the mer- 
chants; Mr. Sully being as prominent as 
any of them. He was not alone by any 
means, but the magnitude of his opera- 
tions brought him to the front. 

Colonel! Shelley had known him in the 
cotton districts, in which he had been all 
his life, when he was earning fifteen 
dollars a month. 

In conclusion, Colonel Shelley asked 
why should not the English and Conti- 
nental spinners buy direct from the 
plantations and save the intermediate 
charges? (This is being largely done 
by American spinners, especially in the 
Southern States.) They would have 
little difficulty in getting the planters to 
fall into line. The planters, he ven- 
tured to think, would jump at the 
chance of dealing direct with honorable 
English and Continental firms, who 
would conduct business on straightfor- 
ward lines. Let a syndicate be formed, 
let buyers from England and the conti- 
nent go to the cotton fields while the 
cotton was growing: let them see the 
farmers; let them go to Texas, as the 
orange dealers go to Florida. The 
orange, apple, and other crops were 
bought direct, why not the cotton crop? 
Wool also was exported from Australia 
and sold by auction in London; what was 
possible with wool was possible with cot- 


ton. Moreover, if sufficient enterprise 


were shown some of the waste hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in America 
could be easily procured, and in the 
course of twelve months, or next season 
but one, the syndicate could be growing 
their own cotton. Fertilize the land 
that has gone out of cultivation and the 
thing would be—he would not say easy 
—but quite practicable. If something 
of this sort were not done, the gamblers 
would go on feathering their nests, and 
they would feather them more than they 
have done in the past. 





The Record Cotton Cargo. 


In the last issue of CoTTON appeared 
an engraving of a ship of the Churchill 
line which sailed from Savannah with a 
large cargo of cotton and cottonseed. 
In the cut-line explanatory of the illus- 
tration CoTTON stated that it was a 
large cargo of cotton shipped from Sa- 
vannah. Noone can dispute the truth 
of that statement and upon it we are 
willing to stand. However, in the illus- 
tration itself were some words placed 
there by the photographer wherein it 
was stated that it was the world’s record 
cotton cargo. This statement, for which 
CoTTon does not hold itself responsible, 
has aroused the ire of some of our good 
Charleston friends. 

We do not consider it our missionto sit 
as self appointed arbiter on the rival 
deepwater claims of Savannah and Char- 
leston. No earthly power can settle 
that dispute to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. Everyone in the 
South knows that Charleston claims 
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that in the summer Savannah has to 
run the sprinkling cart on the bed of 
the channel to keep the dust from blind- 
ing pedestrians on the Bay. On the 
other hand Savannah knows beyond a 
doubt that the pilot of a batteau in Char- 
leston harbor has to carry a barrel of 
water to keep his right of way damp. 
What can you do in a case like this? 

Our good Charleston friend says that 
on the morning of January 27th, the 
steamer, Manhattan, put into Charles- 
ton under her own steam and was 
docked at the wharf of the Charleston 
Compress and Wharf Co. Her captain 
said he put into Charleston on the voy- 
age from New Orleans to Bremen be- 
cause no other port between New Or- 
leans and Norfolk had sufficient water. 
The Manhattan’s cargo consisted of 21,- 
560 square bales cotton, 9,000 round 
bales, 6,719 sacks of cottonseed meal, 
135 barrels cottonseed oil, besides a mis- 
cellaneous cargo of lumber, tobacco 
stems, ash logs and rice polish. 

The Charlestonian says the Manhat- 
tan carried more cotton than the St. 
Andrew, but does not claim that it was 
loaded at Charleston. He simply puts 
the matter up to Savannah and wants to 
know what she is going to do about it. 


Southern Operatives Best in the 
World. 


W. T. Lang, of the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., upon being inter- 
viewed by a representative of the 
Washington Post recently, said: 

‘‘The mills of which Iam agent oper- 
ted twelve years ago 55,300 spindles and 
1,300 looms and in the near future its 
capacity will be increased by one-third. 
This tells the story of the growth of the 
cotton spinning business in the South. 
One peculiarity of manufacturing in the 
South is the employment almost exclu- 
sively of native labor. Of the 1,100 
people in our concern, including owners 
and employes, only three are of foreign 
birth. This is the best condition, from 
the fact that there is nowhere in the 
world a class of people who make as 
good operatives as the native whites of 
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the South. I never saw their equals in 
any of the industrial centers of England, 
my former home, and they rise superior 
in every way to the French-Canadian 
wage earners who do the bulk of the 
work in the factory towns of New Eng- 
land. They are an honest, industrious 
race, and moreover, they must be treated 
with the decency and respect that every 
man in the South thinks his due. A 
foreign workman in a Northern plant 
may be subjected to indignity and insult, 
but that sort of thing would not be 
tolerated by the humblest toiler who 
went from one obscure home in the 
backwoods of the South to secure work 
in a cotton mill. He may be a hired 
man, but he is going to insist on the 
treatment due to a man who will never 
be a serf.” 


New Features in Spooling. 


In a folder received from the Draper 
Company, Hopedale, Mass.. we find the 
following, which we quote verbatim: 

‘‘We began building spoolers in the 
early seventies. After securing control 
of the Wade bobbin holder, we might 
easily have monopolized the entire trade 
in this line, for the bobbin holder has 
gone into practically universal use, its 
advantages being paramount. We 
adopted the policy, however, of allow- 
ing other builders to purchase bobbin 
holders of us for use on their spoolers, 
and later allowed them the use of our 
improved spooler guides, on a similar 
basis. Other of our novelties we have 
kept for our own use, and believe that 
our spooler, as a whole, has always 
been considerably ahead of any compet- 
ing machine. It has been our aim to 
place itso far in the lead that there 
could be no question whatever as to 
selection by discriminating purchasers.” 

Then follows a description with cuts, 
etc., of bobbin holder and other attach- 
ments of their latest make of ‘‘model”’ 
spooler, all of which are material of the 
subject matter, which those who may be 
interested may secure by writing to the 


company. 
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Cultivation of Cotton. 


Cotton differs from almost every other 
plant cultivated in this country in the 
length of season required for reaping 
the full profits that may be derived irom 
it. This results from the fact that cot- 
ton is in its nature a perennial, and con- 
sequently displays no alacrity in matur- 
ing its fruit before frost, hence the ne- 
cessity on the part of the farmer of 
pressing the advancement of the plant 
as rapidly as possible during the sum- 
mer months. ‘The great desideratum of 
the cotton planter is to obtain the long- 
est possible period for his harvest sea- 
son, consequently during the early part 
of the summer his policy should be to 
press the crop and obtain open bolls 
early in August, so that the pickers 
may start in with their bags and bask- 
ets by the end of that month. 

The first cultivation the crop receives 
should commence about fifteen days af- 
ter the planting. The first cultivation 
may be easy and rapid if the ground 
was well prepared before planting. A 
light plow—scraper is the best—should 
be run close to the line of plants, cut- 
ting away the weeds and stirring the 
earth to a moderate depth; the hoes 
follow, smoothing irregularities pro- 
duced by the plow and cleaning the in- 
tervals between the clumps of young 
plants. In the ordinary mode of plant- 
ing, when the seed is scattered thickly 
through the drills, this first cultivation 
is called chopping out. 

Two weeks after the hands should go 
over the crop again, thinning out the 
young plants toa stand. This is some- 
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times done at the tirst cultivation, which 
I deem the best way, especially the 
strong soils. This second cultivation 
should be more thorough than any, the 
thriftiest plants only being spared, and 
the rest taken up with care so as to not 
displace the roots of those allowed to 
remain. A little fresh earth is thrown 
around the roots of the young plants, 
und the entire ridge as well as the inter- 
vals between should be made perfectly 
clean. On good soil with favorable 
seasons the growth will now be rapid, 
aud the subsequent cultivation can be 
effected mainly with the plow. 

Here it should be remembered that 
deep plowing, except when the land is 
bedded up for a crop in the spring, is 
never beneticial. It breaks the lateral 
roots of the plants, and this retards the 
development of the pod and curtails the 
picking season, hence the best plow for 
cultivating cotton is one which instead 
of turning up the soil scrapes the sur- 
face of the earth. The implements in 
common use are very well adapted to 
this purpose; they often when skillfully 
used clean the surface so thoroughly 
that the hoe can pass over the crop 
very rapidly. 

Sometimes early in the month of July, 
on a good soil, the plants will be so far 
advanced the boughs will touch and 
perhaps look across the middle. Many 
planters think that little is gained by 
running the plows after the crop attains 
this growth, but the more the ground is 
stirred the more the heat of the sun 
penetrates the soil and falls upon the 
roots of the young plants, and this is 
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what is required to hasten their de- 
velopment. No rule can be laid down 
as tu the number of times the farmer 
should go over his crop, as the culti- 
vation must vary with the season and 
conditions of the soil. All movements 
in the cotton field should be brisk, so 
the force may pass over the crop 
rapidly. Cotton is a very jealous plant 
and will not struggle with weeds or 
grass for a division of the fertilizing 
properties of the soil. It will not grow 
unless kept very clean and the full 
energy of the soil is kept concentrated 
upon it alone. 


The Cotton Situation. 


The present situation in cotton is due 
mainly to two causes—-one temporary, 
one continuing, says J. B. Suttles in 
Atlanta News. 

The temporary cause is the act of 
Providence which sent, in 1903, an un* 


favorable season that cut the crop 500,- . 


000 bales, and the boll weevil, that cut 
it another 500,000. This may happen 
every year, but is not probuble. 

The continuing cause is the unwisdom 
of the cotton spinners; and at present 
there does not appear any reason to 
hope for its removal. This unwisdom 
is shown in many ways, some of which 
I will specify as fully as my space will 
permit. 

1. I put this first, as it isthe most im- 
portant and other evils grow out of it. 
The utter inability of cotton spinners to 
grasp this great primal truth is some- 
thing wonderful. It is not a vital matter 
to the consumer whether print cloths 
are four or six cents a yard, but itisa 
vital matter to the cotton spinners and 

rower. The natural alliance therefore 
is between the spinner and the grower, 
and not the spinner and consumer. 

2. Growing out of the unnatural po- 
sition taken by the spinners, came an 
unholy one between the spinners and 
the gamblers which, during the past 
eighteen months. has, like a boomerang, 
cracked the skulls of the luckless 
spinners. 

3. A lack of sufficient working capital 
to enable them to lay in even a moderate 
supply when market conditions are fav- 
orable. The rule appears to be to put 
all the money obtainable into a plant, 
and to trust Providence, the gamblers 
and the banks for the balance. Without 
going further into detail, the points 
mentioned are sufficient to explain why 
the spinning industry gets on its last 
legs when it has to face a shortage of 
one million bales. 

Now, let us look briefly at the out- 
look. I lay down an axiomatic truth 
that a high price and a good profit in 
any given product will result in a quick 
increase in that product, natural condi- 
tions permitting. 

Many of my friends who are insisting 
that the South cannot grow a bigger 
crop are ‘‘off’’ as widely as was Jobson’s 
“off ox.” 

Ifa kind Providence sends a good 
season, and the bol! weevil does not put 
in his bill too viciously, the crop next 
fall will surprise some of my friends who 
are now shouting that they cannot get 
labor for a bigger crop. What, then, 
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We wish tocall your atten- 
tion to the fact that we 
guarantee our rolls to last 
from ten to twenty per 
per cent. longer, make bet- 
ter yarns and give less 
trouble than any other. 
Several years experience 
in spinning yarns and ‘six- 
teen, years of practical 
work and careful study has 
taught us what is needed to 


produce the best yarns of 
either coarse or fine counts. 
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Comber Plates, Top and Under Clearers and Scavenger Rolls Covered in the Very Best and 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloth. 


Telephone 3527. 


COTTON 


The Largest and Most Complete Roll Covering and Cot Manufacturing Establishment in the South. 
Superior Workmanship. Best Selected Stock. Prompt Delivery. Low Prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. High Class Work Only. 


Most scientific Manner. 


E. M,. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
12 Years Practical Experience in Ro}! Covering. 
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If you willcompare the ma- 
terial and workmanship, the 
lasting qualitiesofour work, 
you will see that ours is the 
cheapest in the end. It 
takes good rolls to produce 
good yarns, and we keep 
this important point before 
us when covering your 
rolls. Our machinery is the 
very latest and best that 
ean be had. If you will 
write us we will take pleas- 
ure in answering you fully, 
and will prove to your sat- 
isfaction that we do all we 
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A. KLI PS | will happen? The same old thing. The 
spinner and the gambler will join hands 
to create an era of pandemonium, and 


we will work around the circle again. 


{22 Pearl Street, New York. Forty years of experiment have satis- 

S fied every student of the question that 

Branches: the South occupies a commanding posi- 

BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL tion in the production of cotton. This 
, { Canada. fact I will not elaborate. 

CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, HAMILTON, The next truth is that the spinners of 


the world could afford to pay 10 cents 

Dye Stuffs and Chemicals SULPHUR for 12,000,000 bales of American cotton, 

9 COLORS, year in and year out, and the fair prices 

charged for cloths on a basis of 10 cents 

Black, Blue, Brown, for cotton at the point of production 

Direct Cotton Colors, all shades. Aniline Colors, Chemicals and Everything Used "!d not cause heart failure in q single 
ss ss t= tee Sen Meine ss ss consumer of cotton goods. 

y . The next truth is that 10 cents means 

prosperity to the cotton grower, and any 

less price means so much less prosperity 


Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. to the grower; thus 7 cents means dis- 


tress and 6 cents spells bankruptcy. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 








COTTON SOFTENERS Now, to this cotton grower so little 
Charles J Fox SIZES s+ + SF S# considered, this country owes a great 
. ALKALIES # # debt. From 1870 to 1880 these impov- 
___. MANUFACTURER OF ——_ erished Southern cotton growers en- 
FULLING vt abled this oe of = gtageee 
specie payment. rom 15/0 to 15% 
scotigina 1 exti ie Soa DS they enabled us to pay off the principal 
313 South Philip Street ‘ hain « part of the great debt against us held 
an Pent 2 ; : _—COPHILADELPHIA, PA. by foreigners and which was draining 
our life blood for interest and fixed 
charges. 

And the good work goes on—still the 
largest item of our exports—$378,000,000 
in 1903. 

s These toilers who have done these 
Hosiery wonderful things are now menaced by a 

deadly foe with which they cannot bat- 
tle. and our munificent government that 
will spend $6,000,000 on a battleship or 
$5,000,000 on an exposition with a Mid- 
way Plaissance gives $250,000 to fight 
the boll weevil. Such an exhibition of 
gross stupidity is enough to make one 
weep or despair of the republic. 

The necessity was urgent, the duty 
plain. 

Every pound of cottonseed in Texas 
should have been destroyed and seed 
ig ST eS i aie aX BO ms : pe et imported from east.of the river for new 

Ra nadall 6ros., planting, cost, say $10.000,000.. Every 

infected field in Texas should lay fallow 

; H 3 for two years, and based on the average 
Shippers and Miners Agents ; ‘Production a profit of $10 per bale al- 


lowed thé owners. This would have 


For Steam and Domestic Coal. cost another $10,000,000. Total cost 
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onae j years for the cotton belt. It is inevita- 
210-51 Peters Building, "Phones 354 _ ATLANTA, GA ble that the weevil will finally drive us 





out of business unless it is fought in 
Napoleonic fashion. In that fashion 
and that alone we may hold it in check 
and continue to get a large production. 
To revert now to the spinner’and the 
cotton grower. I have briefly shown 
| above what the nation owes to the cot- 
'ton grower. What does the spinner 
owe him? The spinner owes him that 
consideration and fair-mindedness which 
comes from a realization of the fact that 
if he combines with the gambler to kill 
the golden-egged goose one year by 
starvation and another year by over- 
feeding he will give it a diseased liver, 
in the end he, too, must suffer the pen- 
alty of his short-sightedness. - What, 
then, is the remedy? Nota trust, nota 
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| all the spinners that they will not gam 
| ble in cotton futures, that they will en 
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deavor to maintain a 10-cent level of 
prices on the plantation, and that prices 
of duck and sheeting and prints, etc., 
will be advanced or reduced from month 
to month according to the monthly av- 
erage of price. 

Is this impossible? Not a bit. It 
only requires a modicum of brains, hon- 
esty and decency, and when this is done 
the day will bein sight when the oceu- 
pation of the cotton gambler will be an 
unprofitable one 

A great outcry is being made these 
days by the cotton bears of the East, 
voiced by Mr. Theodore H. Price, of 71 
Wall street, New York, about the stop- 
page of mills and the throwing out of 
work of vast numbers of working peo- 
pie, due to the present unnatural price 
of cotton. Can anyone recallany tears 
of sympathy from Mr. Price and his 
co-laborers when the cotton states were 
almost in death throes through 5-cent 
cotton? 

Let us reason this out a little. Here 
are ten great states, with an area of 
about 700,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of about 17,000,000 people. To 
this 17,000,000 people a fair price for 
cotton means prosperity and an unfair 
price means want and hunger and desti- 
tution. Take the spinning districts of 
the North and East, and England and 
the continent, and if every textile 
worker whose livelihood depends on the 
operation of cotton mills was thrown 
out of work, and if the people so affected 
were all added together, the number so 
atfected will be found to be far less than 
the 17,000,000 resident in the ten cotton 
States. 

Yet we find the cotton bears deeply 
grieved at the distress of the poor op- 
eratives thrown out of work, while in all 
the long and weary years of toil and 
travail to the poor cotton growers not 
one word of sympathy has been heard. 
I, too, am grieved to know that many 
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good people are without work and suf- 
fering because of the abnormal situation 
of the cotton market, but I do not attach 
much importance to the wail of the 
Pharisee. 

Mr. Theo H. Price has put in a great 
deal of his valuable time in the past 
eight months getting out weekly circu- 
lars to prove that ‘‘things are not as 
they are.”’ He has tried to throw dis- 
credit on every source of information 
that showed up contrary to his wishes. 
He has done an amount of ingenious 
and misleading reasoning that would do 
credit in quantity to Archbishop Whate- 
ley, but he has failed to satisfy even his 
own purblind mind and in his letter of 
April 20 he wails over the woes of the 
unemployed operatives and then starts 
out ona new tack. He has made the 
startling discovery that the Orient pro- 
duces a large amount of cotton not hith- 
erto suspected, and from this discovery 
he deduces this comforting conclusion: 
‘In the Oriental production of cotton 
and its fabrics will probably be found 
the compensutory balance for any Amer- 
ican scarcity of the article, now or 
hereafter.” 

Alas! Alas! Poor Mr Price! Sothat 
possibly there is or may be a scarcity in 
the American article, and after all your 
ingenious reasoning to prove that it 
could not be possible. 

Now, I will do a little figuring myself, 
and my figures will have this advantage 
over Mr. Price’s: Iam nota dealer in 
cotton. nor a grower. nor a speculator, 
but merely an onlooker who likes to see 
the game played fairly. 

In round numbers, the estimated cot- 
ton consumption of the world is 14,3339,- 
000 bales. This is figured as follows: 
Great Britain................ 3,185,000 


rere. we cc ee Ot 40.000 
United States........... 4,015,000 
is Lies ws 1,850,000 
All others 641,000 


The estimate of supply is given by 
Ellison & Co as follows: 
10,877,000 
1,050,000 
1,230,000 


America oe 
Kast Indies......... 
Other countries 


Total bales....... ....18,157,000 


Give these an average weight of 485.3 
pounds, or averaging them at 500 
pounds, as the consumption is estimated, 
it makes 12,770,000 bales, indicating a 
shortage of 1,569,000 bales. 

Admitting now that higher prices 
will cut consumption 1,000,000 bales, and 
there is still a serious deficit in the sup 
ply. 

The cotton spinners, who are natural 
bears on cotton, and their allies, the 
bear speculators of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, have had things their own 
way so long that they have become 
‘‘biggity.’’ and refuse tosee facts. Now 
they are but reaping the harvest thev 
have been sowing for lo! these many 
years. 

Can we hope for any amendment from 
the people’ I fear not, and as I see it 
the only solution of the matter is for the 
cotton producing states to bend their 
energies to being not only the cotton 
growing section of the world, but to be- 
coming also the great cotton manufac- 
turing center of this universe of ours. 

In due season, if we faint not, this can 
be done, but in the meantime the great- 
est calamity that can befall the cotton 
states is to produce 100,000 bales more 
than the imperative needs of the world. 
A surplus of 100,000 bales, worth $5,000, - 
000 or $6,000,000, would give the cotton 
bears their chance and would cost the 
cotton states $150,000,000. 

Perbaps some of my ‘‘conservative’’ 
friends will think these views extreme, 
but nevertheless they are true. 
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Cotton Growing in Brazil. 


Mr. D. C. Deiro, Brazilian vice-consul 
at Manchester, England, has published 
a pamphlet on Cotton-Growing Possibil- 
ities in Brazil, in which he says: 

‘Tam heartily in sympathy with and 
fully cognizant of the importance of the 
scheme which is being promoted for the 
development of cotton growing within 
the limits of the British Empire. The 
extension of the industry in Brazil, 
however, so far from being an antago- 
nistic proposal, might be carried on in 
perfect harmony. The aim in botn cases 
would be identical—to disarm the 
Yankee speculators and free the manu- 
facturing trade from its present difticul- 
ties by increasing the supply of raw 
material. To whatever extent and in 
whatever direction this aim be achieved, 
the manufacturers of Lancashire must 
be the direct and immediate gainers. 
There is, however, an essential differ- 
ence between these two proposals which 
should not be lost sight of. Whereas 
the scheme for British Empire grown 
cotton is in the initial and experimental 
stages and can not be expected to bring 
relief for a very long time, the cotton- 
growing indusdry in Brazil is already 
well established and there are no insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of its 
enormous and rapid development. It 
may be argued that in the latter event 
the British manufacturers would not 
have so advantageous a control over the 
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supply as in the former; but, on the 
other hand, I think it will be admitted 
that any considerable increase in the 
supply, from whatever quarter, and 
especially from outside the United 
States, must tend to render cornering 
operations more futile and to ease prices. 
Moreover, the labor problem does not 
present such difficulties in Brazil as in 
Nigeria and other regions suggested. 
The cotton-growing States of the great 
South American Republic already con- 
tain over 6,000,000 people; the natives 
are in a fairly advanced stage of civili- 
zation, and there are many white set- 
tlers.”’ 

After admitting that the lack of ade- 
quate or efficient means of transporta- 
tion offered serious objections, he claims 
that ‘‘there is no scarcity of rivers,’’ 
which can be improved by the removal 
of sand banks, reefs, etc., and that a 
system of railways to connect the in- 
terior with the coast is necessary. 
During 1902, 235,331 bales of cotton were 
produced, though the production in 1903 
fell off to 175,033 bales. The Pernam 
cotton, he claims, ‘‘compares favorably 
with the best classes coming from the 
United States.” 

After referring to destructive ravages 
in grapes and oranges in Europe in the 
past, he asks: 

What guaranty have we that at some 
time or other « similar visitation may 
not ravage the cotton-growing areas of 
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the United States? Here would indeed 
be a calamity against which those men- 
tioned would pale into insignificance. 
The imagination is appalled at the bare 
thought of such a possibility, for there 
is probably no single industry in the 
world—food production again excepted 
-upon the prosperity of which the lives 
and happiness of so many millions de- 
pend. And yet who shall say, with 
many such experiences as I have quoted 
before them, that it is even remotely 
improbable? Disregard it as we will, 
the black menace of such a disaster 
hangs over us, and must hang over us 
so long as we are practically dependent 
upon one area for our supply. The cot- 
ton plant is subject, as we know, to the 
destructive influences of a number of 
insect pests and diseases. The cotton 
worm for instance, will sometimes de- 
stroy, wholly or in great part, the crops 
standing upon thousands of acres within 
afew days. It is almost impossible to 
predict where it will begin its ravages, 
and once it has begun in earnest the 
planter can do little more than stand by 
and witness the havoc which it is creat- 
ing. But apart from this there is 
always the probability of some natural 
disaster—-storm, tornado, or flood-— 
which by destroying even a compara- 
tively small portion of one season’s crop 
would accentuate the difficulties under 
which Lancashire so acutely suffers, by 
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increasing the normal deficiency of sup- | 


ply to demand. 

Mr. Deiro thinks that there would be 
but little difticulty in arranging a 
scheme of cotton growing development 


which would receive the support of the | 


Brazilian Government, though he says 
that, in view of the experience of his 


country in the recent depression in the | 


coffee industry there, ‘‘the Brazilian 
government might feel it necessary to 
ask for some conditions by which its 
interests would be safe-guarded should 
it undertake to assist in the develu)- 
ment of the cotton-growing industry.’’ 

He admits that there are plenty of dif- 
ficulties in the way, one of which he 
states as fullows: 

Supposing such an impetus be given 
to cotton growing that the supply in the 
near future should exceed the demand, 
what will become of the people who 
have been induced to invest their capital 
and labor in that industry? We have 
seen how a shortage representing a com 
paratively small percentage of the 
American crop enables speculators to 
send up prices 100 or 150 per cent. 
What guaranty is there that in the event 
of the world’s supply veing increased, 
say, by $5,000,000 bales—a contingency 
which is quite possible and almost prob 
able—prices would not fall so low ina 
single season to be unremunerative to 
the grower? 
as faras January, 1895, to recollect mid 
dling American cotton at the low price of 
24d. The crop then, although rather 
heavy, was not greatly above the normal 
figure. yet prices went so low as to be 
barely remunerative. Had another 1.,- 
000,000 or 2.000,000 bales been put on 
the market the planter might have had 
to sell at an actualloss. The possibility 
of such a result accruing in the course 


We have only to look back | 


of a few years from a cotton growing | 


boom, within or without the British 
Empire, appeals to me as one of the 
grave dangers against which it is neces- 
sary to guard. That it can be provided 
against I feel confident, but it will need 
wise foresight and courageous effort. 

Mr. Deiro concludes as follows: 

With the details of such a scheme I 
cannot pretend to deal. My primary 
object in publishing this pampblet was 
to point out the possibilities of develop 
ing the cotton growing industry in Bra- 
zil, and these wider conclusions are only 
introduced because I believe that no 
movement can be permanently success- 
ful which does not take fully into ac 
count all the possibilities of the future. 
The guaranty of fair remuneration for 
the producer is as much a manufactuor- 
er’s as a planter’s question, for without 
it there can be no certainty of a per- 
manently adequate supply. 





The Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
are equipping their mill with the Amer- 
ican M»oistening Company's system of 
humidifiers, 
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BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY 


..» Knitting Machinery... 


PHILADELPHIA, - 
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FOR MAKING SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


504-6-8 N. AMERICAN STREET, 
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CHARLES HART, 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





Metal Shingle Roofing. 
With Montross Tele- 


b st Reofing in the 
world for Cotton 
Mills, R sidences and 


ing a durable, storm 
and fire proof roof at 
a small cost. 





Catalogue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 
Montross Metal Co., - Camden. N. J. 
STEEL TOWERS 
+ 
CYPRESS — WIND MILLS. 


F or lo vest prices address 


CYPRESS TANK CO. 
351 to 363 S. Reyai St., 
MOBILE. ALA., U. S. A, 
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Where we Have Been for 20 Years. 


Showing 41-inch 3-ply BELT Made for 


tquitable Life A. Co., N. Y. 
37 Dey St., 
ny-ciy. Newark, 


_ J. 











CHESAPEAKE 
STITCHED CANVAS BELTING. 





Unsurpassed for Strength, Traction Power 
and Durability. All goods fully guaran- 
teed. A trial will convinee you of its 
merits. Write for samples and prices. 


THE 
Chesapeake Belting Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















McDaniel Steam Traps 


Always have a Water Seal over the valve and never blow 
steam; neither do they back up water. 


*Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Ejectors, Relief 
Valves, Grease Extractors, Steam Separators, etc. 


Watson & McDaniel Company, Manufacturers, 
149 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for 1902 Catalogue. 


For sale by the Jobbing Trade. 
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Tne 1904 Linter. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the 1904 Continental Linter. This com- 
pany entered the linter field several 
years ago, and now have linters.in some- 
thing over 200 oil mills. 

The question of better separation has 
never been agitated more than at the 
present time by the oil mill trade, they 
realizing as never before the great loss 
that is occasioned by poor separation. 
Better separation, of course, calls for 
better delinting, and better delinting 
means improvement in all linters, as 
heretofore manufactured. 

The Continental Gin Company, appre- 
ciating this fact, have in making a large 
number of improvements on their 1904 
linter given special attention to their 
float and float drive. The friction drive 
has always been a source of annoyance 
und expense, and has never developed 
the full output of a linter, or permitted 
a linter to delint the seed to the extent 
that is usually desired and now felt to be 
wu necessity. 

The above illustration shows a new 
belt driving arrangement for the float 
roll; and this driving arrangement, with 
the improvements in the float itself and 
its bearings, permits the carrying of a 
tighter roll than is at all possible with 
the friction drive. They have put this 
driving arrangement on quite a number 
linters of different manufacture during 
last fall, and in all cases greatly increas- 
ing the output of the linter. With their 
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1904 LINTER. 


ring oiling boxes, breast lifting attach- most perfect machine of its kind yet of- 
ment and new arrangement for adjust- fered to the public. 

ing mote board, and several other minor For further particulars write to the 
improvements, all based on several Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, 
years experience, they now make the Ala. 
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The Powhatan Clay Mee. ae , WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. 
Richmond, Va. American Moistening Co. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 

eases: Miia shila itn Abia Equitable Building, : BOSTON, MASS. 
Pepper Gray,” “Buff,” “Brown,” “Red” Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
and “Iron Spot” dation of the Franklin Institute for sw 


THE FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


a & . * . 7 ” . . 55 
High Grade Front Brick Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
——AND-—— Is the largest manufacturer of we in the world. The last twenty 
: : : P ears receiving the Highest Awards in this country and Europe for its 
Fire Brick for Boiler Setting. Air- Muistening System. Eight Gold Medalsand others. s#& 8 ws 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening * ” 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The onlySystem adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. Cothran, Southern es ae comers Atlanta, Ca. 


Price & Hieald, 


iy xe r as. sexe Manufacturers’ Record Building, 


PUPFALO.N © Specialty—Maple, Oak and Gum Flooring for Cotton Mills. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Hardwoods, Poplar, Pine, Red Gum, ete. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





M. P. GREENFIELD, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A. D. GREENFIELD, President. 
Red He eart Rian REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
Made Expressly for PATRONIZE THE a 6 


Textile Mills. Capital City BRICK Company 


Petes 4 muro gana ee ee eee nee Our brick are made by FREE LABOR. 
That ic is free from al! adulterations; that only a # ffi Hy Our brick are ‘‘All Clay.” 
iar ei deaaeet anaiiaes spee ton aanitnrnteene, & Der lee ere eet ome. 
0-Will mabe be charae-tuc a RBD BRANT 80a? 4. Our brick are uniform in size and color. 
Correspondence Solicited. Q oa Gael wok PATROMAG E. 
Conkling Chemical ( Chemical Co., 0., Chicago, Ill. | ¢ lil. | 5 South Broad St. _Phone376t = ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY, 


BIRMINCHAM, ALABAMA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ca., Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 
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- 
LINTERS WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDERS. 
LINTER BALINC PRESSES. 
Though we have been making linters for only four seasons. our machines are 
ahead being used in nearly 200 oil mills. Continental Linter, Automatic Feeder and Condense 
r 
FACTORIES: Birmingham, Ala.; Avondale, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.. Dallas, Tex.; Prattville, Ala.; Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE LINTERS ARE MADE AT OUR BRIDCEWATER FACTORY. 
« 










WE ALSO MAKE THE FAMOU 


MUNCER, EACLE, PRATT, WINSHIP and SMITH 


Cotton Gin Machinery, 


We also sell everything necessary to complete a modern Ginning Outfit and 
furnish our customers with full detailed plans and material bills for construc- 
tion of necessary house for our plants wjthout extra charge. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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New Southern Office. 


To facilitate the transaction of their 
business in the South, the American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
inanufacturers of heating, ventilating, 
drying and mechanical draft apparatus, 
have opened an office in the Empire 
building, Atlanta, in charge of Mr. B. C. 
Fennell Inquiries concerning any of 
this company’s apparatus addressed to 
Mr. Fennell will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

The Powhatan Clay Mfg. Co. has re- 
cently sold material for the following 
important constructions in the South: 

Union Trust building, Baltimore. 

Central Congregational church, At- 
lanta. 

Grand Theatre and office building, 
Macon, Ga. 

Court houses at Valdosta and Louis- 
ville, Ga. 

Union passenger station at Durham, 
N.C. 

Norfolk & Western depot at Marion, 
Va. 

University gymnasium at Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Munn building, Lake City, Fla. 

Bijou theatre, Richmond, Va. 

American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 














Historical 


“ All About Cotton ”’ 


As an Article of Commerce. 

Its Cultivation and Preparation for the Market. 

Statistical— Descriptive. 
The Standard Authority on Cotton. 
Everybody should read this wonderful little book. 

SENT FREE AND POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD ON REQUEST TO 


COTTON 














| An excellent substitute for 
Indigo on cotton is 


Boston. 





Farbentabriken of Elberield Co. 


40 Stone Street, 


Katigen Indigo ¢ratenes) 


Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK. 


Chicago. 




















Mutual Assurance Society and Vir- 
ginia State Insurance Company build- 
ings, Richmond, Va. 

Roman Catholic residences for 
bishop and priests, Richmond, Va. 


the 


A Dyestuff Combination. 


The New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co. announces that it will between now 
and July 1 transfer its dyestuff extracts, 
aniline colors and indigo to a company 
to be formed and known as the American 


Dyewood Company, to which company 
the Sharpless Dyewood Extract Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, will also transfer 
its business. The new company will be- 
gin operations on July 1, 1904. The 
New York and Boston Dyewood Com 
pany will continue in business at 156 
William Street, New York City, as man- 
ufacturers of and dealers in Quebracho 
extract, the demand for which has so 
increased as to require their entire man- 
ufacturing facilities which the separa- 
tion of their business will provide. 








IT’S OUT! Revised to 1903 
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Send in the NAMES and ADDRESSES of your FRIENDS to whom you wish a copy 
sent AT ONCE before the Edition is exhausted. 
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‘CARY’S BALE BAND AND PATENT BUCKLES. | 





! ' THOSE WHO HAVE 
TRIED THEM SAY 
| THEY ARE THE 
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» Seay MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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WE WANT YOUR 
OPINION. 


SAMPLES SENT FOR 
TRIAL. 
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19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, NEW YORK. 4 
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USE OUR 


ENVELOPE 


FOR 


enclosing your cireulars. It looks like a sealed | 
envelope and therefore receives more attention | 


from the recipient. Write us for samples and 
prices on all kinds of envelopes. 


632 8S. 6th Street, 


ST. LOUIS. 


84-86 White Street, 


NEW YORK. 


WANTED-- Agents. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
and GOOD PAY. 


ENTERPRISING MEN to solicit or send us or- 
ders for our Lubricating Oils, Greases and other 
goods in our line. Men to devote their whole 
time, and others who are already emp'oyed who 
can give some time or have influence, and are 
able to divert trade to us. We offer very good in- 
duc*ments to good men and furnish all samples, 
eases and supplies free of charge. 


Write For Terms 


The Reliance Oil & Grease Co. 


Bratenahl Bbhldg., Cleveland. 





CLUTCH PULLEY 


MADE. 





M. F. WILLIAMS MFC. CO., 
9th and Montgomery Sts., 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
225 Dearborn Street, 
WESTERN AND PACIFIC OFFICE 
42 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





GEO. D. WETHERILL & c0., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Just Received an Order for 


Atlas Ready Mixed Paint 


To paint a whole mill town—900 build- 
ing—houses, churches, schools, town 
hall, ete. 


(4 FULL CAR LOADS) 


Largest order ever given by a South- | 


ern mill. 








Pure Water is Essential to Existence 





Berkefeld Filter Co., 


Manufacturers, Hotels, Clubs and Institutions Require Pure Water as 
Much as the Individual. 


The Berkefeld Large Supply Filters are very rapid germ-proof filters and give a maximum 
quantity at minimum cost. Po: »sitively the most dependable and economic filte: on the market. 
White today for literature and price. 


4 Cedar St., New York. 


Chicago, Ills. 





|The Strongest, Cheapest and Best Colored Chalk Crayons 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS, 


rrevent mixing numbers,and discover imperfect work. 
They contain no oilor wax. FIFTEEN SHADES. Send 
for circular containing samples, prices, etc. 

Original Manufacturers, 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


E. W. ALLEN & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 
STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. 


14-65% South Broad St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


BBY PRES TANK 


TANKS. 


Best in the World. Send for y Gatniague. 
rite for delivered p 


H. F. LEWIS & CO., Limited. 
316 Baronne St. 


New Or'‘eans, La. 





Carey’s Maencsia Coverines. 


Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, # 


Asbestos, Mill Board, 
Paper, Twine, Hair 
Felt, Mineral Wool, 
Furnace and Retort 
Cement, # S# sf 


85 WACNESIA 85. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 


17 South Forsyth Street, 


ATLANTA, CA. 
Main Offices, LOCKLAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


‘BOILERS guelnse. 


Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes and Sheet Iron 
Work; Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, 
Hangers, ete. ill Castings. Cast every 
day ; work 200 hands. 

LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
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SOUTHERN STEAM ENGINEERS 


A List of Steam Engineers in 
Charge of Power Plants at 
Southern Mills. 


Herewith is published a list of steam 
engineers who are employed at cotton 
mills. This list will be continued from 
month to month until the entire field is 
covered. 

Jesse Lee, Wadesboro, N. C. 

D. T. Goster, Worthville, N. C. 

J. H. Clayton, Roxboro, N. C. 

J. A. Sosaman, Concord, N. C. 

H. E. Cobb. Lenoir, N. C. 

R. Quinn, Dallas, N. C. 

Will Fox, Lawndale, N. C. 

W. H. Hughes, Forest City, N, C. 

G. K. Moore, Cliffside, N C. 

W. H. Gibbs, Franklinton, N. C. 

M. G. Singleton, Morganton, N. C. 

Joe Reynault, Kings Mountuin, N. C. 
M. P. Cook, Monroe, N. ©. 

P. L. Shankle, Concord, N. C, 

J. M. Mooney, Mariposa, N. C. 

James Norwood, Mariposa, N. C. 

J. W. Tysinger Winston-Salem, N. C. 
E. M. Duy, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

L. B. Talley, Prox Mill, Greensboro, 

N. C. 

James W. Rhew, E. Durham, N. C. 

R. L. Shuping, Salisbury, N. C. 
George Kiser, Lincolnton, N. C. 

J. Blackwelder, Concord, N. C. 

F. R. Jerralds, Jonesboro. N. C. 

T. A. Davis, Stanley, N. C. 

W. R. Gryde, Taylorville, N. C. 

J. P. Turner, Spray, N. C. 

W. J. Ray, Graham, N. C. 

John Lane, Waxhaw, N. C. 

J. D. Coggins, Cooleemee, N. C. 
D. B. Cobb, Gaston, N. C. 
Frank Thompson, Haw River, N. C. 
G. A. Winecoff. Albermarle, N. C. 

W. H. Suits, Norwood, N. C. 

H. E. Ketchie, China Grove, N. C. 

W. J. Flake, Rev Mil), Greensboro, N. C. 
U. S. Greer, Greensboro, N. C. 

W. F. Shirley, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. M. Goforth, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
D. A. Caspron, Lowell, N. C. 

J. A. Jenkins, Concord, N. C. 

B. F. Patterson, Huntersville, N. C. 

D. S. Divine, Cherryville, N. C. 

J. W. Fox, Chawick Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 
John Osborne, Lawndale, N. C. 

F. L. Sanders, Forest City, N. C. 

Z. R. Rowe, Franklinton, N. C. 

W. B. MecNelly, Morganton, N. C. 

J. W. Dickens, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
T. F. Lynch, Graham, N. C. 

Morris Setzer, Maiden, N. C. 

Wm. Austin, Concord, N C. 

R. Lowe, Mariposa, N. C. 

Carl Tysinger, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
A. B. Nelson, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

W. S. Greer, Prox Mill, Greensboro, 

N. C. 

W. H. Ledbetter, Shelby, N. C. 

John D Kelly, E. Durham, N. C. 

Sam Shelton, Burlington, N. C. 

Horace Miller. Concord. N. C. 

J. O. Mooney, Mariposa, N. C. 

Robt. Nelson, Jonesboro, N. C. 

W. A Huneycutt, Ashville, N. C. 

Will Johnson, Spray, N. C. 

Thos. Murray, Bulington, N C. 

G. W. Chapman, Waxhaw, N. C 

Robt. Casper, New London, N. C. 

Burt Lynch, Lincolnton, N. C. 
C. R. Lassiter, Hillsboro, N. C. 
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ENGINE ROOM GATE CITY COTTON MILL, EAST POINT, GA. 
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engineers never tire. 


packing consumed. 


son Indicator 


imitators. 


Jas. L. Robertson @® Sons, 


204 Fulton Street, NEW YORH. 





The Engineer’s Favorite. 
The Employer’s Safeguard. 


The satisfactory results from Eureka Packing is a theme of which 


It lasts so much longer than other packings 


that they have little or no Sunday work. This, of course, means less 


Besides, 


Eureka Packing 


only costs about half as much as the next best. Close seconds to 
Eureka Packing as work and money savers are the Robertson-Thomp- 
and the Hine Eliminator—the patterns for all 
Prices surprisingly low. Write for catalogue. 
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BOX STRAPPING AND FASTENERS of all kinds. 


STEEL and WIRE BOX STRAPS, Flat, Plain, BOX CORNER FASTENERS, 6, 8 or 10 prongs, 
different lengths and widths. LEAD CORDING 


Embossed or Twisted, with or without nail holes, SEALS for CIGAR CASES. Security Seals for 
Liquor Cases. 











IN ALL WIDTHS and GAUGES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
336-342 E. 38th St., 


ccrwetwenrie STANDARD METAL STRAP CO, neorvarc ta. 


Discounts and Samples 















A 2, ~— Holmes Metallic Packing | Per™van COTTON Egyptian 


In Use in a Majority of Fall The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. 


River and Lowell Mills. American Long Staple a Specialty. 


There are two features of this packing that commend it to the | fall 
favor of engine builders and mechanical engineers. One is, its | pany bom eee puswenees Chicopee, Mass. 
adaptability to the inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting | ’ 

the rod or stem. and the other, its frictionless character and dura- | 
bility. Wedo not claim to have the only all metal packing fit to | 
put on an engine, but we invariably have carried off the honors | 
wherever we have been placed in competition. In a recent six | 
months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, against seven of 
the best metallic packings of this country and Europe, on rods va- 
rying from 34¢ to 12 inches in diameter, the Holmes received the 
unanimous endorsement of a committee of six experts chosen to 


pass upon the report of the test. 

J At the close of the Pan-American, at Buffalo. the Chief Engineer of the Ex- 
N . 318,406 

Pra yee : hibition Company. Mr. W. M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 


packing has given perfect satisfaction We installed it on engines where soft packing bad failed to work satisfact«- 
rily, and in that way it had aseveretest. I wish to congratulate you on its complete success, and in future, when- 


ever possib'e, | will use no other.” 
We have over a hundred similar voluntary testimonials. Write us for further information 


Holmes Metallic Packing Co, - - Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Conolidatian with Geo. D. Rollins & Co... of Philadelphia. 


J. $. Schofield’s 
Sons Co. 
MACON, GA. 
Manufacturers of 
High Preessure | 
Return Tubular 
Boilers 


High Grade 
Stationary Steam 
Engincs, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand 


viv The Blickensderfer Typewriter 


Heavy Castings 
and Wrought Two Models: |X? 5: $3530. 


PREPARED GRAVEL AND SLAG ROOFING | crores 


as prepared and applied by our specifications, will give you a perfect roof covering for all your 
buildings. Compare our roofings with others. Samples and Catalogue for the asking. #& J& 


ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING CO., Richmond, Va. 


SPECIALTIES.—Two and three-ply Roofing. lusulating. Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphaitum. Pitch, Roof-Paints, etc, 


FURNISHED FREE ! ys oot 
® Our Guarantee: A Standard Machine that will do 
as much work in a neater and better manner than any 
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This excellent Automatic Disinfector furnished FREE to all customers using m. hoe. nthe market. 
our WESOLUM disinfectant. At the cost of afew cents per day you can de- Sy eh ep ll —_— 
- . +s * 2 oeq nter 
stroy all bad odors and kill the germs. Our Disinfectors have to be filled only changeable Type and Line Spacing, Visible Writing, 
once per month. Perfect and Permanent Alignment,is Simple, Durabie 
Write for prices. and Portable. 
Money refunded if machine proves other than as » 


represented. 


FREDERICK DISINFECTANT CO., _ Blickensderfer Mnfg. Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. |] 15 Peachtree St.. - ATLANTA, GA 
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Green Slade, Elon College, N. C. 

A. L. Crissman, Lexington, N. C. 

J. A. Hinson, Norwood, N. C. 

J. Vickers, Pear] Mill Durham, N. C. 
Dave Faulk, Rev Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 
John Anthony, Graham, N. C. 

T. Abernathy. Shelby, N. C. 


A New Creation in the Textile 
World. 


The above cut illustrates a new crea- 
tion in the textile world. It is a truck 
of superior qualities and designed es- 
pecially for dye houses, finishing works, 
cotton and woolen mills and dry goods 
houses, and once installed in a manu- 
facturing business of this kind it is ever 
afterwards found indispensable, as it is 
a great time and labor saver. 

It is thoroughly constructed of the 
best materials. The wood work is hard 
maple and the iron work is all malleable, 
except the large wheels, which are cast 
iron, 16 inches in diameter by 24 inches 
face. 

Special attention is given to the 
swivel on the ‘‘Towsley’’ make of 
trucks. The swivel is the most vulner- 
able part of an article of this kind, the 
most easily broken, hence, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it be strong and of 
non-breakable material. On this truck 
the swivel is all malleable with the fork 
cored and ribbed inside, making it light 
and at the same time strong. This fea- 
ture is protected by a patent. The 
‘‘Towsley’’ truck is the only one having 
an-all malleable swivel. 
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TOWSLEY’S TRUCK. 


For further information write to the 
John T. Towsley Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

For Packing Waste. 

In this issue will be found an adver- 
tisement of the Roanoke Cotton Press 
which is manufactured by the Roanoke 


Iron & Wood Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. This press is excellently adapted 


to the use of cotton mills for packing 
waste, of oil mills for packing liniers 
and for use as an ordinary cotton press. 
It is being used for these purposes in 
many places with excellent results. 
The manufacturers issue an interesting 
circular concerning this press which 
will be sent on application. They also 
manufacture a hay press which has 
given a high degree of satisfaction. 





OUR LATEST! 


Automatic Filling Stop Motion 


This attachment will positively stop the Loom just before Filling runs out, leaving absolutely 
no misspicks, and it can be attached to any loom. 
It can be seen in operation at our works, where we have also on exhibition our 


Automatic Shuttle Changing Device. 


Apply to New York Office, No. {| Creene Street. 


THE ASALA COMPANY, 


OFFICE 
NO. 1 GREENE STREET, 
TELEPHONE SPRING 4820 


WORKS 
PARK AVENUE and 129thsTr 
TELEPHONE, 231 HARLEM 
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CEO. W. CHAPIN, 


minis Soiies Cotton Yarns Se tse, 


229 & 231 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. Domets, Silesia. 










M. B. LANE, Pres-, Savannah, Ga. I. B. TIEDEMAN, Manager, New York City 


Southern Cotton Mills and Commission Co. 


COTTON PIECE COODS. 


Main OMee, 7a Leonard St., New Vors City. Mill Accounts Solicited. 











THE WILLAM H. LORIMER’S soxs'co, WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


ne COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ee ermtens htsenceense COTTON YARNS.—All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


sae PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA. 


Mercerizing License from the American Mercerizing Co. New York 


Offices: Mariner and Merchants Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 
WAREHOUSE: 112 CHESTNUT -TREET. 


JAMES F. WHITE & CO., ous! 
Cotton Yarns and Warps, Skeins, A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 
4s to 1098 Single anAWelghie and Widths, Southern Yarns a Specialty. 
ae) *Philadelphia. 66-72 Leonard Street. : : NEW YORK. 
: NEW Bs 
cHas.s.weBsaco., CATLIN & CO,, ifs, 
i Ae LS SN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Commission Merchants, 





Wool, Hair, Noils, Cotton Yarn COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS. 

116 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa ; 2 Established 1880. tise 
eae JENKINS, KREER & CO., 

William B. Charles, New York Office: 54 Leonard Street. 207-209-211 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


Cotton Goods, Commission House. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Accounts Guaranteed. 








COTTON YARNS, COMMISSION 


—————————— 
mexonanrs,corrox cxomss. | JH. ENGLISH & CO., smn 


Mill Accounts and Cor- i O Tt. N YA by N Ss NEW YORK, N. Y. 


respondence Solicited, - 
; naa Consignments Solicited from Southern Mills, Liberal Advances [ade and Sales 


FE. A. Morgan & Co.., ae Promptly 


ee The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., commission 
54-56 Franklin St., New York City. i COTTON YARNS FOR ALI, | renee i 


MILL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. } 185 Summer St., (Brown Bidg.) Boston, Mass. 122 and 124 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 





















Representing Worsted, Woolen and Merino Spinners ~s a 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty. 
Cotton Yarn Accounts Solicited. RO Bl N SO N ai H UG H ES CD. ’ 











Wan te d LOUISVILLE, KY. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Accounts :— COTTON FABRICS, CORDACE. 
Coarse Yarns, Grain ——_—_—— 
Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, | Sales Offices: 
Domestics, etc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., ST. LOUIS, MO., 


McCORD cO., Corner White and Church Streets. 401 Granite Bidg., 4th and Market Sts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
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Quotations 
on Cotton 
and Other 
Products. 


‘ Crop Movement. 3 
The movement from Sept. 1 to June 10, inelu- 
sive, was: 





1904 1908 
Receipts pick giebliy kpc . 7,020,730 7,613,799 
Exports to Great Britain 2,438,008 2,777,823 
Exports to Franee....... . 683,271 758,140 
Exports to the Continent... .2,526,892 2,778 972 
Exports to Mexico and Japan 96,620 192,154 
Total exports 5,744,791 6,507,089 





Cotton Exchange Report. 
Following are Superintendent King’s weekly 


figures: 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 


1903-4 1902 8 
Port Receipts...... see 14,245 13,279 
Overland to mills and Canada... 4,218 6,014 
Southern mill takings (est) . 19,000 22,500 
Loss of stock at interior towns. .12,22¢ 7,447 
Brought into sight for week 25 ,238 34,346 
TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 
1903-4 1902-3 
Port receipts a oe oe 7,020,729 7,643,299 
Overland to mills and Can.. $11,334 1,046,748 
Southern mill takings (est)1,771,000 1,782,000 
Stock at int. towns in ex- 
cess of Sept l....... .... 112,783 6.680 
Brought into sight thus far 
this season .... .. 9,915,846 10,478,727 


She total crop movement is for 284 days this 
season, against 285 days in 1902-3. 
Hester’s Weekly Statement: 


1903 4 1902-8 
Port receipts 7,025,138 7,618,372 
Overland to mills and Can. 2,855 1,059,675 
Int. stocks in exe. of Sept 1 109,736 7,674 
Southern mill takings 1,700,100 1,737,786 


Br’t in sight for 284 ds.to date 9,638,730 10,423,507 
Bro’t into sight for week... . 29,081 41,806 
Br’tinto sight for 10ds.of Jun 54,615 71,073 

New York, June 10—Commission houses deal- 
ing in cotton yarns are unable to realize any im- 
provement in any direction. Prices have again 
dropped ‘gc per pound, and it is predicted that 
many of these grades will be much lower later 
inthesummer. Spinners have endeavored in 
every way to induce buyers to operate, but to no 
purpose, and where buying is done it is of an ex- 
tremely penurious sort. Spinners claim that 
yarns are being sold on the basis of 11 cent cot- 
ton, although in most cases the cost to the spin- 
ner has exceeded that price. This is one of the 
reasons why the recent break in the price of cot- 
ton is not expected to materially influence the 
prices towards a lower level, the distributing 
element being almost absolute absence of de- 
mand. Underwear and hosiery yarns have been 
the most active, but it is surmised that it has 
been because the knitters have run out of stock 
and were compelled to buy, whereas the weavers 
have been able to work a part of their machinery 
with the yarns on hand. 

It is hardly possible to quote prices that can 
be depended on, as a spinner who is anxious to 
get orders wil] quote a lower price than one who 
has enough business to keep his spindles going 
for afew weeks. As an evidence of the straits 
in which some spinners have been, it can be said 
that they have made prices two and three cents 
below the market in order to obtain business. 
The buyers well know that the market is ona 
steady decline, and they are going to wait until 
the bottom has been touched before they oper- 
ate. There is but one result of such a course on 
the part of the buyers—when the market turns 
there will be a general stampede for yarns, and 
the spinners’ chance will then have come. At 
the moment, however, it isa buyers’ market, and 
may continue so fur some time. Current prices 


are as follows: 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLY COTTON FILLING. 





4s to 8s in skein . ; .16%4@17 
103 hard in skein osanee . 164@17 
RGD WRG TE GOIR. «2. 0... cccccccccccsscenessevescs 164,@17 
14s hard in skein........ ——@17 
16s hard in skein —@17% 
188 hard in skein.... ............ ——a@— 
SD Seer 18 @— 
228 hard in skein 18.4(a@—— 
248 nara in skein . 19 @i9%s, 
263 hard in skein 19'4(@20 
288 2-ply hard -—a— 
30s 2-ply hard ..20 @ 
36s 2-ply hard...... 24 @2M% 
24 @25 


40s 2-ply hard 


SOUTHERN FRAME SPUN COTTON HOSIERY YARNS 
ON CONES. 


63, 78 and 8s 18 = 198... 19 
93 and 10s 18 =—-:20 19 
ES 18 | ee 19, 
a 18 ie 3 20% 
138 Ik 268... | 
léa 184, 283 21 
15s ho 21% 
168...... 18, 328 22 
178 19 403 2), 
Bee. saa 19 
SOUTHERN COTTON FILLING YARN. 
4s to 83, single filling............. ..+. 16Ya@Q— 
108 single filling 164o(a@— 
128 single filling 164,(a— 
148 single filling 1614(@— 
163 Single filling................ 17,a—- 
an a so nh'ysi inna Adc amie maueed ead 7 @i% 
228 single filling. ... —(a— 
264 single filling —(a — 
803 single filling ewe5 ——(a —. 
EASTERN COP YARNS. 
6s @18 ae @21% 
8s (@iv ae ee az 
lus @i9i, 28s (a 26 
l2s (@20 _ oe re @26% 
EERIE (a2) 32s (27 
. (@22 S48 @is 
188 @22% 863 ama 
208 @B_ 488 304431 
22a (a 24 40x 311,324 
TWO-PLY SOUTHERN WARPS. 

Ss 17 @— 208 sles 18 @ig 
108 17 @17% 228.... 1 @— 
ls 17 @17, 248 19 @I96 
14s.... 17 4a — 268 . Wy@w 
16s 18 @—— 408 19',@ 2 
188 ap - 408 26 «@ 


; PRICES CURRENT. 

Print cloths, 28 inch standards, 344¢; print 
cloths, 28-in 64x60, 3 | 8e; gray cloth, 38}¢-inch 
standards, 4 7-16c; brown drills, standards, 
7c; brown sheetings, standards, 74c; 
brown rheetings, ’-yards, Te; brown 
sheetings, 4-yards, 56x60, 544 to 6e; denims, 
9-ounces,14'¢c ; ticking.8-ounces,1314c ; to 134¢c; 
standard fancy prints, 544¢ to 5c; stan- 
dard fancy ginghams. 6c to 6c; fine dress 
ginghams, 8'¢¢ to 9c; kid finished cambries, 
414 tu 4\6e. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co, 


Successors to 





Commission Merchants . . 
Cotton Yarns 














The Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton, 
Cotton Goods and Allied Products. 





JOS. J. De LONG, 


Wool Exchange Building, Ni. Y. 


Mercerized and 
Plain 
Cotton Yarn. 








M. R. DICKSON, J. H. HULL 


DICKSON & HULL, 


Commission Merchants. 
COTTON COODS. 
105 Franklin Street, 


Can offer Mills all accommodations accorded by any first-class 
Commission House. 


Weimar Brothers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings 
@ Narrow Fabrics. 


2046-48 Amber Street, 


NEW YORK. 





*Phone Connections. 


Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia, - - Pa. 





W. W. FARISH, Pres. C. B. FARISH, Vice- Pres. 








Wm. R. WRIGHT, Sec’s. G. A. STAFFORD, Treas 


FAR SH-STAFFORD COMPANY, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS. 


71 Leonard Street, 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


NEW YORK. 


Cotton Yarns 


Commission Merchant. of Every 


114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Description. 


iS. Quilhot # Son, ©" Werchants. 


Specialties in SQUtHern Cotton Yarns and Cotton Cloths. 


| Accounts and Consignments Solicited. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 


Factory: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST ping Va|vac 
Srock IN THE souTH oF! |[)t, }dlVES, 





THE GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting Well Attended 
at Warm Springs—Interesting 
Session Held. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Georgia Industrial Assciation was held 
aut Warm Springs, Ga., on June 9th. 
‘The session was largely attended and 
was pronounced to be the most success 
ful in the history of the organization. 
Many of the most prominent mill men of 
the state were in attendance and the 
discussion of matters of vital interest to 
the textile trade was very valuable toall. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o’clock by President Frank B. Gordon, 
of the Columbus Manufacturing Co. 
Secretary Charles D. Tuller, of the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, called 
the roll which revealed the presence of 
representatives of the following mills: 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Columbus 
Power Co., Cedartown Cotton Co., Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth 
Mills, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Exposition 
Mills, Gate City Mills, Dixie Mills, 
Griffin Manufacturing Co., Gainesville 
Cotton Mills, Hamburger Mills, Hamp- 
ton Mills, Kincaid Manufacturing Co.. 
Monroe Cotton Mills, Middle Georgia 
Mills, Massachusetts Mills in Georgia, 
Pelham Manufacturing Co., Roswell 
Manufacturing Co., Rushton Mills, 
Scottdale Mills, Social Circle Mills, 
Trio Manufacturing Co., Forsyth; Unity 
Mills, LaGrange; Union Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette; Walton Cotton Mills, Mon- 
roe; Willingham Mills, Macon. 

President Gordon delivered his annual 
address which teemed with information 
of vital interest to the members of the 
association. He reviewed the work of 
the organization during the year. This 
report will be published in full in the 
next issue of COTTON. 

After the conclusion of President Gor- 
don’s address, Hon. Daniel Davenport, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., was introduced 
and spoke upon the subject, ‘‘Shall the 
South Protect Herself Against Extreme 
Labor Legislation ?’’ 

Mr. Davenport is the executive agent 
of the American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion. His address was strong, able and 
inspiring, and the speaker was freq uent- 
ly interrupted with applause. This is 
his first visit South, and he said in open- 
ing his address, that he was perfectly 
amazed at what he found in his section. 
While en route to Warm Springs, he 
noticed numerous industries, and he said 
he could hardly believe his eyes at the 
progress and prosperity of a section that 
was war-swept and impoverished only 
forty years ago. 

Mr. Davenport spoke of labor condi- 
tions North and South, and urged the 
manufacturers of Georgia to resolutely 
oppose all socialistic and paternalistic 
legislation. He drew a vivid picture of 


Branch Office : 
weneral Steal and Water Supplies, 


ATLANTA, CA. 


Crinnell Automatic Sprinklers. 
We make a speciaity of cutting pipe up to 12 inches. 











THE NEW IMPROVED INMAN 


Automatic Banding Machine. 





BROS., Pawtucket, R. I. 


TMC 


3 5 


THE 1903 MACHINE. 


THE ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD FOR MAKING LOOP BANDS 


FOR SPINNINC FRAMES. 


Superior quality of Bands without a ay cost of making all Bands exactly alike. No stretch of 
8 


Ban 


after they are put on. 








PYROL BLACKS 
PYROL BRONZE 
PYROL GREEN 
PYROL BLUE 


C. BISCHOFF 


88 Park Place, : 


124-126 Purchase St., 196 Michigan at, 
Boston. Chicago. 


PYROL BROWN 
PYROL OLIVE 
PYROL YELLOW 
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BOSSON & LANE, 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Aniline # 


Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, cio’ & % 
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CURRIER 
36 Barry St., 


10 » Waybeaaet 8*t., 
Providence 
Sole Agents for Farbwerk Muhlheim vormals A. Leonhardt & Co. 














New, fast one = cotton colors, 
standing acid kali, sunlight, 
washing; no er a re- 
quired. *& # ss SF 


& COMPANY, 
: NEW YORK. 


16 i5 Front St., 416 St. Paul St., 
Philadelphia. Montreal. 
















MANUFACTURERS 


B. & L. Anti-Chiorine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 

Turkey Red Oil, 

Soluble Olis, 

Olo Soffene, 

Bisulphite of Soda, 

Sizing Compounds, &c., &c. 








& FAXON, 
- HYDE PARK, MASS. 





Dyestuffs and Mordants for Cotton and Wool 
Alizarine Mordant B for Cotton, Silk and rene. 


Sample Cards Furnished on Agotanion. 


For cotton or wool 


” Cyclone ” Dryers jicct isis 


‘‘ Proctor” Garnett Machin- 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
ery Yarn, Waste,ete. 3 # ss 


“‘Furbush” Woolen Mill Ma- 


Including Cards, Mules, Twist- 


s 
chinery ers, Spoolers, Dressers, etc. 


Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineiple 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


COTTON LINTERS, 


ALL GRADES. 


Oates Mattress Company, 
LITTL® ROCK, ARK. 


seesessssssssssssesssessssseeg 
COLORS FOR COTTON. & 


SULPHUR, c- LORS. & 


DIRECT, 
BASIC 
L. B. FORTNER, 
Aniline Colors and Dyeing Specialties 


aceaenes St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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what he termed the evils of unionism in 
the North, saying that in a stone’s throw 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
wnd in the shadow of Bunker Hill monu 
ment, employers were no longer fre 
American citizens, permited to employ 
wnyone they desired. He said that in 
Boston one cannot procure a marriage 
license that hasn’t a union label on it. 
In Chicago a competent man cannot ob- 
tain employment unless he is a member 
of a union. He urged that Georgia 
manufacturers oppose persistently and 
continuously all ‘‘pernicious legislation” 
in order that this state may escape con- 
ditions now prevailing in certain New 
England states. 

Mr. Davenport referred in pleasant 
terms to the relations existing between 
Georgia and Connecticut. He said that 
in the settling and development of Geor- 
gia, a colony from Dorchester, Conn.. 
settled in this state. He was informed 
that in a good many counties of Georgia 
a large proportion of the population 
could trace their ancestry to New Eng- 
land sires, than could the same proper- 
tion of people in the city of Boston. 
When the revolutionary war began, the 
colony of Georgia, of all the colonies, 
had the least cause to quarrel with the 
mother country, England having been 
very kind to it. . The speaker asserted 
that the sentiment of the colony was, as 
a rule, opposed to revolt from the moth- 
er country, and in this situation the 
descendants of the Connecticut colonists 
threw all of their influence in favor of 
joining forces with the other colonists. 
This had much to do with Georgia’s 
throwing off the British yoke and be- 
coming a state in the American union, 
in the opinion of the speaker. He said 
it was a matter of pride to Connecticut, 
that a son of that state signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence for Georgia. 
Eli Whitney, the young man who in- 
vented the cotton gin in Georgia, was 


born in Massachusetts, but had lived in | 


Connecticut so long that that stute 


claimed him. 


Mr. Bancroft's Address. 


Mr. C. G. Bancroft, of Boston, who 
was in attendance upon the convention, 
was called upon at the juncture to ad- 
dress the association. Hon. Jack J. 
Spalding suggested that he take the 
place on the program allotted to him, 


he (Mr. Spalding) postponing his ad- 


dress until afternoon. Mr. Bancroft, 
who is the legislative agent of the Ark- 
wright Club, composed of Massachusetts 
cotton manufacturers, made quite an in- 
teresting address. His special field of 
labor is the Massachusetts legislature, 
and he told of legislation proposed and 
pending in that body, which the Ark- 
wright Club had fought. He told of va- 
rious laws that had been enacted in New 


England States that were harmful to | 


the manufacturing interests. He said 
that other labor laws, many of them ex- 
treme and unreasonable in their nature, 
were introduced at almost every session 
of the legislature, and that the mill men 
had to fight for their rights the year 
around. He advised the manufacturers 
of Georgia to resist with earnestness, 


unanimity and determination, and pro- | 
posed labor legislation that might be r« . 
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‘Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevating, Steel 
Conveying Buildings, 
And Power Towers, 
Transmission Tanks, 

_ Machinery Bridges. 





TWIN CITY CORLISS ENCINES, 


SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. COMPLETE POWER PLANTS. 


THE “LYCOMING ENGINE 


VALLEY IRON 
WORKS, 
BUILDERS. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
PENNA., 





RIGHT THROUGH THE 


J 
CENTRE 





Carolina Portland Cement Co. 











We own and control many Lime Kilns and Cement Plants and make ship- 
ments not only direct from the mills, but also ship from nearest local stock to 
Large stocks carried at all Port Towns and also many interior cities. 






you. 





High Grade American, German and Belgian Portland 
Cement, Hydraulic Cement and Fire Brick. Keystone Lime. 


Atlanta, Ga. 






Old A. & W.P. 
R. BR. Depot, 





Carolina Portland Cement Co., 


A Valve of Real Value 
The Powell 


WHITE STAR 


FOR CONTROLLING STEAM AND FLUIDS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Address 









Its not only regrinding but the disk is 
reversible (having 2 faces) and replace- 
able at a small expense. 

Send for particulars to any Southern 
Jobbing Supply House. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THe Wm. PoweLt Company, 
incinatti, Ohio. 
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NEw AMERICAN 
TURBINES 


Highest Power, Speed and 
Efficiency. 


Allis- Chalbers Co., 
CHICAGO. 


Ss ( am < 
@: ss: = THREE TYPES OF GATES 


The nee | Globe Iron Works Co., nae, (). 
McCormick Turbines 


A pair of 4,000 H. P. McCormick 
Turbines driving generator and a 
single Turbine driving exciter. # 
Two similar outfits and three of 5,300 H. 
P. capacity were constructed for the 
Hudson River Water Power Company, 





>” 
’ 
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ER 
Yeecrniciry 
_—eatntahatec — 


BULLOCK 
Electrical Apparrtus 
for all purposes. 








WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Cuts, Half Tones and Etchings 
Blank Books 
Glens Falls, N. Y 


And Special Forms Made to Order. *# #* 
Write for catalogue and names of cotton goods manufacturers using McCor- 
Bills of Lading, mick Turbines. 


Commissary Coupons, S. Morgan Smith Co., , York, Pa., U.S. A. 
illustrated Catalogs. BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


MacGowan & Cooke Comp’y New Soddy Coal Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
MINERS OF— 


Geo. C. Smith, 
COTTON BUYER, Steam and Domestic Coal 
And Manufacturers of Coke. 











MACON, GA. 


Southern Mill Business Especiaily Desired. 





_ Chatta nooga, Tenn. 


FAVORABLE LOCATIONS 7" =e __Chattanooge, Tenn. 


in a fine cotton section and enterprising 
communities for 


COTTON FACTORIES LOOE LEAF LEDGER 


AND 


COTTON OIL MILLS 





ean be found on the line of the Eliminates Deadwood 
Saves Memory ; 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAILWAY. Cuts Down Worry 
Reduces Office Ex pense ‘ 
a Fielder & Allen Co., 
FULL INFORMATION GIVEN BY Prevents Confusion Office Outfitters 
9 


Permits Growth : 
W.L.CLESSNER, | — Atlanta, - Ceorgia. 
Let us send you » free our new 52-page Desk Chairs, Filing Devices, 


| catalogue of loose-leaf devices. A com- Stationery, Typewriters. »* 
Commissioner of Immigration, Macon, Ga. i lelinsiaiins des iamendeat equteer Anything f ha - 


We have agents in nearly every large 
city of the South. Write us for name of brary. # a ad ad 
the nearest one and let them show you Write us for Catalogue D.- ——+ 2 


BOSTON BEDDING SUPPLY CO., ¢ ff System: “* “rine me mens or HL EIELDER & ALLEN MEG. CO., 


LERS AND CONTRACTORS OF 
corres AND WOOL FLOCKS, 
Atlanta, Ca. 
Bank Store and Bar Fixtures built to order. 


And All Kinds of WASTE, Suitable for BEDDING. Chicago Binder & File Co 
| 77 
6 Se aeaaeaaen | 39 W. Fulton St., CHICACO, ILL. Special Office Fixtures. Write for plans and 


CASH BUYERS. 
Telephone 524-4 Richmond. r 
| estimates. 
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garded as an entering wedge, saying | 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 


Department of Immigration Favored. 


The following resolution by H. P. 
Meikleham, of Rome, Ga., was unani- 
mously a 

‘‘Resolved, That a committee consist: 
ing of the president of this association 
as chairman, and four other members to 
be appointed by him, be appointed to 
urge the establishment of a department | 
of immigration by the state of Georgia.” 

Resolutions Adopted. 


The following resolution by 
Hand, of Poulan, was adopted: 

‘*Resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee be authorized to increase its 
members to seven, and that the new 
members be appointed from other than 
the textile manufacturers. ” 

The following resolution by Fuller E. 
Calloway, of LaGrange, was adopted: 

‘‘Resolved, That this association 
heartily approves and endorses the anti- 
boycott and anti-blacklisting act recent- 
ly passed by the state of Alabama ” 

The following resolution by B. S. 
Walker, of Monroe, Ga., was unani- 
mously adopted: 

‘‘Resolved, That the chair appoint a 
committee of three on new members, 
and that they solicit membersbip from 
all the manufacturing plants in Georgia 
and have a complete enrollment made of | 


J. L. 


all members represented at this conven- | Pa 


tion.” 
The committee consisted of B. S. 
Walker, F. E. Calloway and J. L. Hand. 
The following resolution was also |! 
adopted: 


‘Resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee be instructed to revise and adopt 
a new set of by-laws.” 

Committees Appointed. 


The following committees were 
pointed: 

On Nominations—J. D. Turner, At 
lanta; B. E. Willingham, Macon, and W. 
J. Kincaid, Griftin. 

On Finance and Auditing—S. A. Car- 
ter, Atlanta; S. Y. Stribling, Roswell, 
and John A. Mitchell, Columbus. 


Committee on Immigration. 


The following committee on immigra- 
tion, of which President F. B. Gordon is 
chairman, was appointed: H. P. Meikle- 
ham, Lindale; Jack J. Spalding, Atlanta; 
John A. Mitchell, Columbus, and Fuller 
E. Calloway, LaGrange. 

To Look After Legislation. 

The following resolution by Jack J. 
Spalding, was adopted: 

‘“‘Resolved, That the chair appoint a 
committee of three on legislation to 
assist the officers and the executive 
committee in defending the interests of 


ap- | 


the members of this association in all 
legislative matters.” 
Charles D. Tuller, of Atlanta, sub- 


mitted his annual report. The report of 
the finance and auditing committee was 
also read. 

Two Strong Addresses, 


Hon. I. C. Wade, of Cornelia, Ga., 
read a timely and sensible paper on thie 
subject of ‘‘Immigration.”” The address 
was fraught with practical suggestions 
and was received with deep interest. 





Oldest, 
Cheapest, 
Best. 
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Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 


The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 


in strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 


belt on the market. Costs about one half as much. Specially adapted for out- 
It 


is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting 


of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, ete. 
For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 
“ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 

Sole Manufacturers. 


The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md.,U. S.A. 


Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Superior 


Qualities of 


Rubber Belting, Hose, Packings, * * 
Rubber Lined Cotton Mill and Fire Hose, Etc. 


“Goods Bearing our Brands are Always Guaranteed.” 


Shafting 


Atlanta Agents: ATLANTA SUPPLY CO. 


Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, 
Collars and complete line of 


Power Transmission Appliances. 


T. B. WOOD'S SONS, 







ck 
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\ 
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| Bent Hot from any Tough Steel specified by your architect or contractor 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Covers every good feature possible ina <7 ay 


—f 
Joist Hanger \ 4% 


— 





and shaped to fit close at every point. 





THE W. 


MEMPHIS 


Send for our Lane Hanger List and see full description of them 


J. CLARK Co., 161 G. Street, Salem, Ohio. 


CHARLOTTE 


Southern Belting Co., 


Indian 


and Oak Tanned 


»»» Manufacturers of... 


Leather Belting 


Tanned 


Rubber Belting, Fire Hose, Packing, 


Cotton and Woolen Mill Supplies. * * * * ¥ 
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S. Forsyth Street and 21-27 W. Hunter Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, 


‘‘Neckar,”’ ‘‘Main,’’ *‘Rhein,’’ of 10,000 tons. 
‘“‘Koln,”’ “‘Chemnitz,’’ “‘Brandenburg,’’ of 8,000 tons. 
‘‘Cassel,”’ ‘“‘Breslau,’’ of 8,000 tons, 


Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 


BALTIMORE To BREMEN. 


SECOND CABIN PASSAGE $50.00 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest current rates to Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, to all ports in the Baltic and 
Mediterranean, in India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, etc. 
Ask your railway freight agent for through freight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 
419 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Georgia Railroad Factor ). ee 
Shortest, Quickest Best Route Locations 


Augusta, Atlanta, 
Athens * Macon. 


All Well Informed Travelers 
and Shippers Use This 


Old Reliable Route 


THEREBY SECURING COMFORT, 
SAFETY AND SPEAD. 


3 Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


Augusta & Atlanta. 


For information call on or address 
THOS. K. SCOTT, G.M., A. G. JACKSON, G. F. & P.A., 
Augusta, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
S. E. MAGILL, G. A., Atlanta, Ga. 


Raw Material at first Cost. 
Fuel at low prices. 
Good transportation 
facilities. 
In Ten States: 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis 
sissippi, North and South Caro 
lina, Virginia, and Southern In- 
diana and Illinois. 


For printed matter, maps, etc., 
giving full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Indastrial Agent, Southern 
Railway and M.& O. R. R., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHEAP TICKETS sc 


TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Beginning March Ist and contin- 
ning until April 30th the Frisco 


Vacation Days in 


COLORADO. 


! 
Every condition which makes 
for pleasure, whether luxuri- 
ous or simple, is fulfilled 
“Underthe Turquise Sky” in 
the Colorado Mountains. It 
is the natural playground for 
the vacation deserving from 
this section. Illustrated lit- 

{ erature sent free on request. 


TY eer oe 


System will sell daily one-way 
Colonist Tickets from Atlanta, Ga., 

to California points for $39.25; to 
Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., for $48.25, and to interme- 
diate points at relatively low rates. 


Write or call on S. L. PARROTT, | 


Through Sleeper Service 
from Memphis Every Day. 





=~» 3 


LOW RATES ALL SUMMER. 


GEO. H. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Little Rock, Ark 


Ss.L. PARROTT, 
District Passenger Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


corner 


Rock Island 
System 


District Passenger Agent, 
Decatur and Pryor Sts., 
Be full information. 


Atlanta, 


EPPS Seg eee 


eS ie 
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' 1075-1088 Evans St., 
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600 [liles 
Sea Trip 


The Most Attractive Route 
to NEW YORK and #* 


Northern and éastern 
Summer Resorts 


IS VIA THE 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL - CONNECTIONS 


Express oueiihine leave Norfolk, Va., daily, except 
Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., for New York direct, affording op- 
oprtunity for through passengers from the South, South- 
west and West to visit Richmond, O'd Point Comfort and 
Virginia Beach en route. 








For tickets and general information apply to railroad 
ticket agents. or to M. B. UROWELL, General Agent, Nor- 
folk. Va.; J. F. Maver, Agent, Richmond, Va. 


HW. B. WALKER, Vice-President & T. M.,)} New York 
J.J. BROWN. General Passenger Agent, | N.Y 








THE WAY TOGO EAST 


IS VIA 


SEABOARD 
AIR-LINE RAILWAY. 


» +» Two Trains a Day to.. 
Athens, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Portsmouth, Norfolk, 
Petersburg, Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. 
Pullman Drawing-room Sleepers; Comforta- 


able, Thoroughfare Coaches and Cafe 
Dining Car Service. 











For reservations, tickets, etc., call 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Piedmont Annex. ‘Phones 100. 


ATLANTA, GA. 











ee 
TOWSLEY ‘‘HON-BREAKABLE” 
— 
For Dye Houses. Fin shing Works, 
‘otten or Wvolen Mills. 





No 12.—Platform 24x48 in. Ends. 24330 in., wood work of 
herd maple. Iron work all malleable, except centre wheels 
All trucks shipped K. D. flat at lowest rate. Prompt shipment 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


John T. Towsley Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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His comparison of the States of Georgia 
and lowa was striking. The necessity 
of Georgia’s securing desirable immi- 
grants was shown clearly and forcibly, 
and the convention was impressed with 
Col. Wade’s ideas. 

Hon. Jack J. Spalding, of Atlanta, 
addressed the convention on the subject, 
‘Commercial Education a Crying Need 
of the South.’’ This was decidedly one 
of the most able and’ thoughtful ad- 
dresses made during the day. He 
pointed out the great need of a broad 
commercial education for the young men 
of the South. 


To Include All Manufacturers. 


President Gordon took the floor at this 
point, Vice-President Meikleham assum- 
ing the chair, and said that he thought 
the time had come when the Georgia 
Industrial Association should broaden 
its scope. At present its membership 
is confined to the textile industries. He 
thought that all the manufacturers of 
the state should belong to the associa- 
tion. 

Hon. Jack J. Spalding, of Atlanta, 
heartily seconded the suggestion. He 
said that for four years the cotton mill 
men of the state had represented all the 
manufacturers of Georgia, and had de- 
fended their interests, and he thought 
that all should now join the Georgia 
Industrial Association. 

President Gordon moved, and it was 
adopted, that the executive committee 
be directed to take up, with the other 
minufacturers of the state, the matter 
of their joining the association. Manu- 
facturers of all classes in the state are 
invited to join the association. 

President Gordon announced the leg- 
islative committee. It is composed of 
Jack J. Spalding, of Atlanta; SC. 
Dunlap, of Gainesville, and S. A. Carter, 
of Atlanta. 


COTTON 


Officers Elected. 





HON, F. B. GORDON, President Georgia In- 
dustrial Association 
The committee on nomination made 


the following nominations: 
President—F. B. Gordon, 
Ga. 
Vice-President—H. P. 
Lindale, Ga. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Tuller, Atlanta, Ga. 
Executive Committee, for three years 
—J. P. Verdery, J. L. Hand, F. E. Cal- 


Columbus, 
Meikleham, 


Charles D. 


loway; two years—D. S. Walker; one 
year—J. F. Hanson. 
The report of the committee was 


adopted unanimously. All the old offi- 


cers were re-elected. 

President Gordon, in a few neat re- 
marks, thanked the convention for again 
honoring him with the office of presi- 
dent. He said that at the end of the 


51 


second term he would do ‘‘the Grover 
Cleveland act.”’ however. 

A telegram was received from Presi 
dent Lanier, at West Point, expressing 
regret at his inability to attend. 

H. P. Meikleham invited the associa- 
tion to hold its next session at Lindale, 
Ga. The invitation was referred to the 
executive committee. It will in all prob 
ability be accepted. 

The convention 
o’clock. 


adjourned at five 


Southern Operatives Best in the 


World. 
W. T. Lang, of the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., upon being inter 
viewed by a representative of the 


Washington Post recently, said: 

‘*The mills of which lam agent oper- 
ted twelve years ago 55,300 spindles and 
1,300 looms and in the near future its 
capacity will be increased by one-third. 
This tells the story of the growth of the 
cotton spinning business in the South. 
One peculiarity of manufacturing in the 
South is the employment almost exclu- 
sively of native labor. Of the 1,100 
people in our concern, including owners 
and employes, only three are of foreign 
birth. This is the best condition, from 
the fact that there is nowhere in the 
world a class of people who make as 
good operatives as the native whites of 
the South. I never saw their equals in 
any of the industrial centers of England, 
my former home, and they rise superior 
in every way to the French-Canadian 
wage earners who do the bulk: of the 
work in the factory towns of New Eng 
land. They are an honest, industrious 
race, and moreover. they must be treated 
with the decency and respect that every 
man in the South thinks his due. A 
foreign workman in a Northern plant 
may be subjected to indignity and insult 





CONTINENTAL MFG, CO., CHARLOTTE, Bm: O, 
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The Montgomery 
Lumber Mfg. Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Consolidated plants of the Alabama Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co. and the Montgomery 
Sash, Door & Blind Co., greatly en- 
larged and re-equipped. 


Manufacturers of 


Flooring, Ceiling, Finishing 
Moulding, Sash, Doors 
and Blinds. 


Also Picker Sticks, Pick Borer Sweep 
Sticks, Plugs and Shuttle Blocks. 


Prepared to execute promptly orders of any 
magnitude at advantageous prices. 

Special attention invited to our ability to 
promptly fill orders for Picker Sticks and kin- 
dred articles in any quantities. 

Correspondence solicited. 














PERKINS MANUFACTURING ; 
COMPANY, 


! AUCUSTA, CEORCIA. 


' Millwork and Lumber, 


Sash, Doors, Frames, Trim, Etc. 
Yellow Pine, Oak, Cypress, Poplar. 





~ 


\ SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
el gm. 4 ; ad 


\ 


Manufacturer and Importer. All Work Guaranteed. 


Dealer in the best English and American Cast Stee! Pins 
and English Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R. | 


Wanted--Position. 


Experienced Mill man, desirous of 


making a change, is open for a position 
as Mill Agent or Manager. Will consider 
any position requiring executive ability 
and experience. 
Address 
PLUCK, 
Care Cotton Publishing Co. 


| ES aa 
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YELLOW PINE! 


‘‘WILKINS FILLS THE BILL.” For any Quantity, for Anywhere. 
Weekly steamer shipments to New York City and Vicinity; also 
Rail Facilities. Timbers: All kinds (including Car Sills), Cross 
Ties, Kiln Dried Saps, Flooring, Ceiling, Ete Tupelo Gum. 

Van S. Wilkins Lumber Co., 

Mobile, Ala, P. o. Box, 582. 





BEAVER MEADOW, ALA. 


M ills EVANSTON, MISS. 


PERDIDO, ALA. 











H H. WHITCOMB, President. J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 


The Phenix Supply Co, 


——MANUFACTURERS——- 


Texvile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks 


Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Oxalic 
and Sulphurie Acids, ete. Quotations on carloads or less furnished promptly. 


Atlanta, Ca. Chicago, Ill. 


Address all mail to Atlanta office. 


J. P. STETSON, President. J. M. MATHEWS, Secretary and Treasurer 


STETSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
MACON, GA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


— | Send Us Youur Orders for Building Timbers. 
"pao dtiags oae —seoTc 7) 


No Dampness, No Scale, 


ubes "Cleaned from End to End. 


COOK’S IMPROVED STEAM 
CLEANER FOR CLEANINC 
BOILER TUBES. 


Please ship on approval, prepaid, with the understanding that if it does not clean our boiler tubes thoroughly 
from end to end, leaving no dampness, it is to be returned at your expense 


Cook's Steam Tube Cleaner for inch tubes inside diameter. 


JAMES A. CRIFFITHS, 501 N. Twefth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cat this out 
and mail it 





The Red Cypress Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURES 


CYPRESS, 
PINE, 
HARDWOOD, 


Shingles and Laths. 


Dressed Timbers up to 14 in. x 30 in. 


Cypress Mill, Pine Mill, 
PRETORIA, GA. 


Home Office, 
MACON, GA. 
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SAMSON TURBINE 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in this business as a specialty 
should give us a pretty good idea as to what is demanded 
of a turbine. We have given the subject most careful 
We have constantly added improvements to our 
The SAMSON embraces all the latest improve- 


study. 
turbines. 
ments. 








coh oie: Sli ale ae 


see in 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U. S&S. A. 


Write Dept. A 7, for Catalogue. 


Sully’s Cotton Aphorisms. 


During the years in which Daniel J. 
Sully was accumulating the data upon 
which he based his bull campaign he 
tilled his note book with a series of pun- 
gent sayings which illustrate his ideas. 
A perusal of these will show clearly 
how the big bull made his calculations. 
Some of them are based on facts which 
are not controvertible. Others are not so 
well founded. For instance Sully says 
cotton, made up, lives a year. Had this 
been absolutely true Sully’s last cam- 
paign would have been a wonderful suc- 
cess instead of a flat failure. If cotton 
when made up lives only a year there 
are some thousands of folks who afore- 
time wore clothes now going naked. 
This matter of consumption is too com- 
plex to be settled in one short sentence, 
even a Sully sentence. His ideas of cot- 
ton follow: 

The morality of the world depends in 
high degree on cotton. 

Cotton, like ether, is a hospital neces- 
sity. 

The cotton supply: 1901, 10,425,141; 
1902, 10,680,680; 1908, 10,727,559. Shy 
3,000,000 bales in three years. 

One-third of the world’s supply of 
cotton is lost in the ginning. 

Kings and serfs alike use cotton. 

Cotton was first cultivated in the 
United States in 1621. 

The boll weevil travels about 10 miles 
a year. 

Te first cottonseed was brought into 
Carolina in 1733. 

Figure it out as you will, the intrinsic 
value of a pound of cotton is one dime 
at least. 

Georgia planted her first cottonseed 
in 1734. 

Cotton was recognized as a staple 
product in 1770. 

The item of waste which attends every 
step in the production of marketable 
cotton is said by the statistical fiend to 
create an average annual loss of more 
than $150,000,000. 

Beverly, Mass., erected the first regu- 
lar cotton factory in America, 1787. 

This country has no serious competi- 
tion in the production of cotton. But 
unwise trade restrictions might eventu- 
ate in the forced development of alien 
regions. 

Old Massachusetts was the first state 





to appropriate a dollar for the pro- 
motion of the cotton industry —$500 in 
1788. 

Rhode Island got the second cotton 
mill, 1795. 

Some of the railroads make as much 
out of cotton as some of the planters. 

Eli Whitney startled the world with 
his saw gin in 1793, and, as a wag re- 
marks, ‘‘the durned old thing is still 
doin’ its work.”’ 

One-third of al] the lint upon acotton- 
seed is still on the seed when the saw- 
ginning process is completed. 

An able-bodied man can pick 200 
pounds of cotton in twelvehours. Pay, 
80 cents. 

The highest price ever quoted for cot- 
ton was $1.90 a pound, 1864. War. 

Cotton has never sold for less than a 
nickel a pound flat. 

Five-cent cotton was first quoted in 
1843. It touched 5 5-16 in 1898. 

The cotton crop of the United States 
last year was worth $482, 481,778. 

We exported $32,216,304 in domestic 
cotton manufactures last year. 

Cottonseed sells for $20 a ton now. 

Ten years ago cottonseed was thrown 
away. 

In the entire world 111,788,633 spin- 
dles are made to turn by American cot- 
ton. 

Great Britain runs 42,250,000 spindles. 

Cotton is as contrary as a woman. 

The continent has 34,000,000 spindles. 

Cotton, not politics, will rebuild the 
South. 

In the United States there are 22, 239, - 
633 spindles, twice as many North as 
South. 

Brazil, Egypt and the East Indies 
make a stagger at producing cotton. 
We waste one-third of all we grow, but 
still supply the world. 

The United States consume more than 
4,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Any bank, anywhere in the world, will 
lend $50 on a bale of cotton the dirtiest, 
frowsiest and most unpresentable thing 
on earth recognized as collateral. 

Cotton, made up, lives a year. 

An acre of cotton land will produce 
200 pounds of cotton if properly farmed. 

About 28,000,000 acres are now planted 
in cotton. 





Organized labor has never figured as a 
factor in the production of raw cotton. 

Congress has appropriated $250,000 
with which to wage war on the boll 
weevil. 

There is but a slight difference be- 
tween the climate of Italy and that of 
the cotton belt. Immigration may solve 
the labor problem for the cotton planter. 

Time will come when cotton will be 
sorted, graded and sold as wool is today. 

There are no great cotton plantations 
as fiction writers would have us believe. 
The average cotton farmer produces 
only ten bales in a season. 

A bale of cotton weighs about 500 
pounds, 

If the Standard Oil Co. lost one-third 
of its total annual product it would 
‘‘bust.” One-third of all the cotton pro- 
duced in the United States sticks to the 
seed and is forever lost to the planter. 

Cotton is the commercial baby of the 
world, and it has been neglected long 
enough to create some doubt as to its 
parentage. 


The Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga., have 
adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of humidifiers. 


The Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J., have placed an order with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass., for humidifiers. 


The Cliffside Mills, Cliffside. N. C., 
have ordered the complete equipment of 
their mill with humidifiers, the system 
to be installed by the American Moisten- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Williamston Cotton Mills, Wil- 
liamston, S. C., have placed an order 
for the complete equipment of their mill 
with humidifiers, to be installed by the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Buffalo Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C., 
have placed their order with the 
American Moistening Company for the 
equipment of their carding room with 
humidifiers. 


Messrs. Goddard Brothers have placed 
an order with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass., for the com- 
plete equipment of their Smithfield 
(R. I.) Mill with humidifiers. 
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R. N. GOURDIN SMITH, WILLIAM E., HAYNE. 


SMITH & HAYNE, 


VINCENT & HAYNE (In Commendam). 


COTTON BROKERS, 


COTTON EXCHANCE BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


H. G. Vincent 


Creenvilie, Miss. 


Benders and Staple 
Cotton. 


From 1% to 14-inch Staple. 


COTTON. 
CEO. F. NEILD & CO., 


Shreveport, - - La. 
SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms. 








Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Members New York Cotton Exchange, 

Members New Orleans Future Brokers’ Association. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Association. 








Orders for Future Delivery of Cotton Executed in New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool. 








Chas. F. Henderson & Co., xewyork. ets) ae "SAN FRANCISCO. _ 
Cotton Merchants, e 
ar memore, Tid. Henry H. Smith & Co., 
eiuber Wow Berk Cotten Rishsnge. 
ZO ta.< Cotton Buyers, 
Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. Atlanta, Ga. 


We buy for cash all kinds and grades of WASTE from Cotton and Woolen Mills, Hosiery and 
Underwear Mills, Cotton Waste, Hosiery and Underwear Clips and Waste, Cotton and Wool 


HERRMANN & WOLF, Shoddy and Cotton and Wool Mixed Shoddy. 
Cotton Brokers Waste Bought on Yearly Contracts from [iills. 


neCnme,  tewtes, than if, MARTIN & CO., hes R. Luckett & Co., 


MEMBERS: 


New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges. T 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. . 
Associate Members Liverpoo] Cotton Associa- ) ’ 
tion. 
No. 819 Gravier Street, N 0 | L Vicks 
Telephone 1176. NEW ORLEANS. GW UI eans, a., burg, Miss 
AND | American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 


Hose 14 to 14-inch. 
J . M * Ayer & Co. ; pe WV icks burg, Miss. | Also Heavy Benders and Common Cottons. 


Special attention given to the execution ‘Red River Cotto i Co 
*9 


of orders. 


re | |S Gigi Giaecinicitdt 


Inman & Co., | PARIS, - « TEXAS. 


Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 
all mill points undersatisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ 


J.J. Herrmann. Albert J. Wolf 











Members New York Cotton Exchange. 
We Buy diréct from Planters and Merchants. 


> k Build We § i i © . 

Gorn Bashonge Bask | ail ins NEW YORK. F 0 t | 0 n M e f C h d n t S e Sell direct to Mills and Exporters 
| 5 Extra Staples a Specialty. 

Orders for Future Contracts executed in ac- Augusta, Ga., 


cordance with the rules of the New York Cotton And Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK. 
Exchange. Bremen Correspondents, INMAN & CO. 


a 2a eS" n ‘ a> <a 





H,. Frellsen Page. Wm.A.Bres. Aldred F, Page. 





The Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co., | 4. F. PACE &Co., 
-MANUFACTURERS OF —__ Cotton Brokers. 


Cotton and Wool en W as te | 56 Beaver Street, 215 Hibernia Bldg. 





ee 


NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


a 


PitTSBURG, 718 Park Building. Boston, 27 Wormwood St. { ee Se es coststion. 
Cuicaao, 306 Gt. Northern. MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. | | New Orleans Beard of rade. 

r ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
New York, 159 Union Trust Bldg. DRESDEN, GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. | baviepaalitiostent meuberd on 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
1234-1248 HARRISON AVENUE, Cincinnati, Ohio. ae 








